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THE COOPERATIVE METHOD IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


By Professor D. C. JACKSON, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


IN recent years there has been some lit- 
discussion of the cooperative method of 
struction in institutions of higher educa- 
n. Since the majority of cooperative 
ses now in operation are in engineering 
schools, these articles have been largely on 
‘ourses at such institutions. However, the 
perative method is adaptable to practi- 
‘ally any type of higher education of a 
ofessional nature and the fundamental 


) 


principles are the same. 

This method was first apphed at the 
Engineering School of the University of 
Cincinnati by Dean Herman Schneider, 
and the first students in this country to 
their education by this method 
vraduated from that university about 1912. 
Since that time a goodly number of leading 


recelve 


engineering schools have adopted the coop- 
erative scheme in whole or in part, and are 
craduating each year an appreciable por- 
tion of the total number of students receiv- 
ing engineering degrees. These graduates 
are as much desired by the large utilities 
and industrial establishments and have had 
as much suecess in their work since leaving 
college as those engineers of a similar type 
and length of experience who attended the 
traditional engineering schools. That it 
has been used with satisfactory results by 
professional sehools in other fields is 
further evidence of its workability. Since 





professional schools using the cooperative 
plan will be peculiarly sensitive to unset- 
tled business conditions, it is a proof of its 
practical value that those schools using it 
have, in general, come through the ‘‘de- 
the 
principles as suecessfully as have those 


pression’’ without sacrifice of basie 
which operate on the regular non-coopera- 
tive method. 

The cooperative method has an assured 
permanent place in higher education, but 
cooperative courses differ in form because 
of the diversity of ideas of the faculties 
who have to do with them and because of 
the variation of conditions in the different 
institutions. There 
which should be studied carefully by the 
administration and faculty of an institu- 


are several factors 


tion before the cooperative method is intro- 
duced there. 
ical location, type of location, method of 


These are the size, geograph- 


support. and organization of the institu- 
tion. These factors are interdependent to 
a certain extent, but they should first be 
considered separately. 


SIZE OF INSTITUTION 


In applying the cooperative method to 
any institution of higher learning the num- 
ber of students to be handled needs to be 
considered for the two parts of the coopera- 
tive instruction, namely, the regular work 
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at the university or college and the practi- 
cal work with the industry or business. In 
the case of a small institution the first of 
these items probably has greater weight. 
In order to provide the cooperating firms 
with a relatively constant number of stu- 
dents having approximately equal experi- 
ence and educational training, the usual 
method is to divide each class during the 
cooperative portion of the course into two 
parts having practically the same number 
of students in each. The students in one of 
these divisions will be at the professional 
school, while those in the other are at work 
with firms in their particular field of study, 
whether it is engineering, law or commer- 
cial work. Where there are only a few 
students in the institution, this method 
euts the size of classes to such a small num- 
ber of students that the cost of instruction 
per student becomes rather high. More- 
over, the teaching load on the faculty is 
ereater, especially as the faculty of a small 
institution is likely to be rather limited in 
number. Thus it is necessary either to in- 
crease the instructing staff appreciably or 
to make the teaching load per instructor 
ereater than is satisfactory. 

This difficulty ean be obviated by having 
the entire Junior class on cooperative work 
while the senior class is at the college. The 
two elasses are then exchanged as a whole 
at the end of the usual period of alterna- 
tion. But with the removal of one difficulty 
is introduced another—that of the inequal- 
ity of edueational training and practical 
experience of the two groups when they go 
on cooperative work with the industries.’ 
This aspect of the problem, however, is 
easier of solution, since this method of al- 
ternation will be used only when there are 
a small number of students involved, mak- 
ing it simpler to find cooperating firms 

1 Throughout this article ‘‘industries’’ is used 
as a general descriptive term to include all forms 
of business endeavor of an engineering, legal and 


commercial nature. 


Which can aid in the training of the st 
dents without requiring an equality of edu 
cation and experience. 

The professional school of moderate or 
of large size whose instructing staff js 
really adequate in number does not face the 
instructional difficulties entailed in  split- 
ting each cooperative class into two equal 
parts. This makes it more convenient 
find the proper type of jobs for the stu 
dents which will give them satisfactory 
experience as they progress in their pr 
fessional course and whieh, at the sam 
time, will not handicap the cooperatin 
firms by assigning any one a large numb 
of inexperienced students. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 

Offhand it would seem that the coopera 
tive method might be applied as effectivel, 
in the South as in the North, in the center 
of the country as along the coast lines. In 
all parts of the country there are industria 
centers which have a considerable variety) 
of the professional work represented by the 
industries throughout the country. <A 
small professional school can make contacts 
with satisfactory openings for its under 
graduates in cooperative work in almost 
any section of the United States, but when 
the enrolment in the cooperative courses of 
a professional school is greater than fiv 
hundred, it is not feasible to attempt to 
make arrangements only with companies in 
the near vicinity of the institution. Where 
the enrolment of the professional school is 
such that the cooperative students ean not 
be absorbed easily into the local industries 
during their periods of cooperative work, 
the openings for the students in neighbor. 
If these 
cities are at a considerable distance from 
the location of the professional school, the 
eost of operation of the cooperative course 
becomes unduly high. This is not merely 
the eost to the student of making his trans- 
fer between college and industry, or the 


ing cities must be considered. 
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the 
the 


industries by 


verse, but also the inereased cost to 
stitution of supervising the work of 
the 


means of faculty coordinators. 


while with 


students 


Thus an agricultural state is not as sat- 
isfactory for cooperative professional edu- 
‘ation aS is a State where there is a large 
mber of industrial cities. For this rea- 
son the most desirable location for a pro- 
fessional school contemplating the use of 
e cooperative scheme is in the states east 
the Mississippi River and north of the 


Ohio and Potomac Rivers. Here there are 


ivhly industrial cities which are reason- 


ably elose together and have relatively 


arge populations. Any professional school 

tside of this region should study its sit- 

tion very earefully before deciding to 
stitute cooperative work, unless perchance 

ias a relatively small enrolment and is 
reasonably close to one or two industrial 
‘enters. 

SIZE OF CITy 

It is obvious from the preceding discus 
sion that one of the problems in applying 
he cooperative scheme is to find enough 
jobs of the proper ealiber within a reason- 


ible distance of the professional school. 


a 


Modern cities of over one half million 

pulation have sufficient industries to give 
penings for the large majority of students 
in even the larger professional schools. If 
the professional school is located in a city 
whose population is between 100,000 and 
500,000 there will still be a considerable 
field for placing the students on coopera- 
tive work, but the enrolment in the profes- 
school becomes a more important 
In cities of this size there is ordi- 


rather 


sional 
factor. 
narily a number of small firms 
which will be interested to cooperate with 
the professional school but which ean take 
nly three or four students at any one 
On the other hand, if there are any 


which take more than 


time. 


companies an 


twelve or fifteen students, they will be very 
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limited in number. Hence the student en 
rolment in cooperative courses should not 
be more than about two hundred, if the in 
stitution is located in such a city and it is 
desirable to have all the students do their 
work in that locality. However, in thickly 
settled parts of the country where good 
sized cities are closely adjacent, so that the 
traveling time between industrial or busi 
ness centers is not more than two or three 
hours and the cost of such travel is small, 
a much larger number of students can be 
cared for on the cooperative plan. 

If the professional school is loeated in a 
city whose population is less than 100,000, 
the facilities for cooperative work in the 
immediate vicinity will be distinetly lm- 
ited. 


arrange for jobs in neighboring cities and 


In this ease it will be necessary to 
to adjust the method of exchange of groups 
so that the students will have at least one 
day to make the change from college to 
industry, or vice versa. 

In the 
rural communities, where the population of 


ease of institutions located in 
the town is less than 25,000 all the coopera- 
tive work will have to be done at a eonsid- 
erable distance from the college, and this 
‘actor must be considered seriously before 
the cooperative plan is commenced at such 
The enrolment in the coop 
the last 


two types of localities, 7.e., rural communi- 


an institution. 
erative courses in institutions in 
ties and cities of less than 100,000 popula 
tion, has much bearing in the decision con 
cerning the installation of the cooperative 
the 
cerned is small, in the neighborhood of one 


plan. If number of students con 
hundred, it is possible to make satisfactory 
arrangements for adequate training of the 
industries within a 


students with reason- 


able distance. However, it is evident that 
the cooperative plan is best applied in in 
dustrial localities where the population of 
the home city of the professional school is 
100,000 or larger. 
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Tyre or FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
7 ie source of the professional school’s 
neom has a bearing on the decision as 
If it is a municipal institution, it 
has a definite obligation to the industries 
of its own city and should make every 
effort possible to render the greatest return 
to these large taxpayers. One means by 


which this return can be made is by train- 
ing the students in sueh a way that they 
will be immediately useful to the local in- 
dustries which are likely to employ them. 
The best possible form for this training is 
the cooperative method, using the indus- 
tries of the municipality which supports the 
professional school. Nothing prevents such 
a municipal institution from cooperating 
with industries outside of its own city, but 
its prime effort should be to obtain the 
cooperation of the loeal firms because of 
the mutual advantage to all concerned of 
the industries having a hand in the train- 
ing of students who may later become mem- 
bers of their organizations. 

In the case of state universities or state 
colleges maintaining professional schools, 
the the 
merely to a single municipality but to a 
rather extended region. Nevertheless, the 
state borders give this region definite lim- 


obligation of institution is not 


its, and if there are few large industries 
and extended businesses in the state, it is 
questionable whether the time is ripe for 
such an institution to inaugurate coopera- 
tive courses. When the state, on the eon- 
trary, is highly industrial in character, the 
state-supported professional schools can 
serve their state better by having at least 
part of their work on the cooperative basis 
with the industries which pay taxes in that 
particular state. Here again there is no 
reason for such professional schools to stay 
within their own state in selecting firms 
with which to cooperate, nor on the other 
hand is it necessarily true that they should 


, 


maintain any cooperative work at all. In 


fact. the need of cooperation is not as great 
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for state-supported institutions as for a 
municipal professional school. 

When the institution is supported to 
vreat extent by endowments, its obligation 
to a restricted geographic region is muc!} 
decreased. The large institutions of this 
character have become national in scope, 
and even some of the smaller schools, wit) 
only a few hundred students enrolled, edu 
cate students from all parts of the country 
and supply their graduates to_organiza- 
tions all over the United States. Institu 
tions of this character should definitel, 
consider the educational value of having at 
least part of their students taking profes 
sional work on the cooperative basis, with- 
out confining themselves to any obligation 
they might have to all the taxpayers in a 
definite region and the companies operating 
in that same district. This allows some- 
what greater freedom in types of coopera- 
tive courses and makes it possible to select 
a relatively few large firms which have 
facilities for coordinating the training of 
the students while in their plants with the 
education of these same young men in the 
professional school. When such an ar 
rangement is feasible the cooperating com- 
pany can reasonably be asked to assume 
part of the financial burden, where this is 
not possible if the company is a small loca! 


organization. 
ORGANIZATION OF INSTITUTION 


The organization of the institution where 
the students are enrolled in professional 
subjects is the final item which should be 
considered in determining whether or not 

In general, 
organization, 
professional 


to have cooperative courses. 
there types of 
namely, a with 
schools as component parts and a poly- 
technic institute educating men primarily 
for engineering work. Both of these types 
ean be subdivided into groups of institu- 
tions of national repute and groups of 
smaller institutions of a more local char- 


are two 


university 
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ter. In the category of universities come 
so the institutions whose official names 
e in the form of ‘‘state college of agricul- 
re and engineering.’’ These frequently 
ive the engineering and other professional 

the ] 


iool, so that the administration of the in- 


vols separate from agricultura 
itution is essentially the same as that of 
iniversity with component schools. 
The interests of universities, be they 
inicipal, state or endowed institutions, 
naturally much more diverse than are 
interests of polytechnic institutes. It 
ld appear that professional schools of 
niversities should have as good reason for 
instruction by the cooperative 
polytechnic 


ving 

‘thod as would 
which are primarily concerned with engi- 
neering edueation. In the ease of the latter 
type of institution, however, the general 
policy of the entire institute can be more 
closely allied to the programs of the indi- 
vidual departments since the departments 
ire working in more or less similar fields. 


institutes 


Universities, on the other hand, have such 
a variation among their schools—medicine, 
law, fine arts, education, engineering, to 
name only a few—that the university poli- 
cies must be rather generalized to cover the 
needs of all departments. Moreover, it 
may be very satisfactory to some of the 
professional schools to maintain cooperative 
instruction in conjunction with several in- 
dustries, but it might be disadvantageous 
for others of the component parts to use 
the cooperative method. In such a case it 
is possible that the university policy enun- 
ciated for the university as a whole might 
reasonably take a neutral stand concerning 
the cooperative method, if not a positively 
adverse attitude. 


Metuops oF APPLICATION 


Except in the very large professional 
schools or polytechnic institutes, the easiest 
method of applying the cooperative scheme 
is to have all the departments in the school 
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use the cooperative method of instruction. 
This will simplify the administration of a 
professional school using this plan, since 
there will be no students taking the regular 
non-cooperative course. However, the in- 
stitution must be so located that there are 
practically unlimited opportunities for 
placing students on 


within 100 miles of the city where the pro- 


cooperative work 
fessional school is located, unless the school 
is so small and the city where it is situated 
is so large as to provide these opportunities 
in its immediate vicinity. 

When the 


classed as a moderate- or large-sized instl- 


professional school can be 
tution, there will be situations in which it 
will be better to have only part of the stu- 
dents on cooperative courses. For example, 
if the industrial opportunities are rela- 
tively small in the near vicinity of the 
professional school and the funds for the 
administration of the cooperative courses 
are also limited, it will be difficult to make 
satisfactory arrangements for handling all 
the students in the school on the coopera- 
tive plan. However, it be the 
case that the fields of certain of the depart- 


will often 


ments will be rather largely represented by 
the industries within a reasonable radius 
of the institution. All the students in these 
particular departments can be required to 
enter upon the cooperative plan with good 
prospect of success in its application. <A 
slightly different method of application is 
desirable when every department of the 
professional school has its field represented 
in at the the 
vicinity. In this case each student in every 


least one of industries in 
department may be given the opportunity 
to choose between the normal professional 
course and the cooperative course. 

In either ease, if the 
made, the student must complete his work 
in that course and not shift to the other 
Moreover, the faculty should reserve the 
right to deny any student the privilege of 
taking the cooperative course, even though 


choice has been 








110 SCHOOL 
ee ee 
ill pr he school from having stu- 
nts « r upon the perative plan who 
ld be sa actorv when working in 
} e perl 1 with ft ndustries 
nd it lso provide the means of limit- 
’ | ! i ! students ring the 
ll n mes of depres 10n I ere is, 
nowever, a Usadvantace to 1 optional 
od ‘ does 2 provide for an 
issured and reasonably even number of 
students continuously with the cooperating 


(‘ON( LUSION 


Where a professional school is located in 
in industrial region, or it 1s actually in, or 
very close to, an industrial city, then the 
school will find it worth while to adopt 

form of the cooperative plan. If an 
rit ] . , ++ + 
ution so located is tax-supported, not 
nerely is it desirable for it to use at least 


an optional type of the cooperative scheme, 


} 


but it has a definite obligation to the indus- 


region which in this way ean 


tries of the 


ve fulfilled. On the other hand, a large 


AND SOCIETY 
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professional school in a community of less 
than 25,000 population, where the regio: 


is largely agricultural in character and 


there are no large adjacent industrial cities, 
should not apply the cooperative schem 
generally to all departments. In facet, 

probably would be wise for such an insti 
tution not to use the cooperative plan o 
all. <A 


with a small enrolment, which is similar], 


education at professional schoo! 
situated, might work out more satisfactor 
ily a scheme of cooperation with the indus 
tries, provided sufficient funds are avail 
able to the 


cost due to its distance from the cooperat 


handle additiona 


necessary 
ing companies. Although conclusions may 
be drawn as to the advisability of installing 
the cooperative plan at certain types of 


professional sehools, whether they are 


classed by size, geographical location, size 


of city, method of support, or form of or- 
ganization, it is not possible to make a eate 
vorical statement that the cooperative plan 
should or should not be applied to any par 
ticular institution until all influencing fac 


tors have been thoroughly studied. 


THE LIBRARY ARTS COLLEGE, A POSSIBILITY 
IN 1954? 


By Dr. LOUIS SHORES 


(tie sponsor of untried plan, no 


any 
matter how worth while, faces at the outset 


two discouraging types of eriticism. There 


} 


are first of all those reactionary eritics who 
defend the status quo by hurling charges of 
tharlatanism or radicalism at 


any propo- 


eX- 


nent of change, without pretending to 


amine the proposal itself. And then, there 


are those, of course, who will listen kindly 


ind tolerantly to the presentation of a re- 


form, and at the econelusion dismiss it as 
Ttopian and faneiful. 
U'toy 1 fanciful 


To the first group of critics the sponsor 


of the present plan can merely say sol 








PEABODY 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

emnly and with all the sincerity at his 
command that he 
ehanges he proposes are vital to the educa- 


honestly believes the 


tion of our young men and women, and 
therefore important to society. It is some- 
what tell 


eritics that the library arts college idea is 


easier to the second group of 
not new, that it has been predicted for over 
a half century, and that trends in current 
college reform point inevitably to the con- 
summation of the plan, possibly before the 
assigned 1954 date. 

Every librarian has used the Carlyle 
quotation, ‘‘The true university is a collec- 
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f books.’’ That pioneer historian of 
wwogy, Gabriel Compayré, commenting 
Abelard’s ability as a lecturer, prophe- 
methods 


the downfall of classroom 


when he wrote in 


half century ago, 


a 


nochal work: 


speech, the living word of the teacher, 


an authority, an importance, which it has 


n part since books, everywhere distributed, 


nstruc 


to a certain extent, superseded oral 


a time when printing did not exist, when 
copies were rare, a teacher who com 
knowledge with the gift of speech was a 


yn of incomparable interest. 


ow much more strongly Monsieur Com 


yré would have stated this thought had 


ived to witness the replacement of the 


e-textbook method by our modern 
rve book system can only be surmised. 
[f time permitted, a series of statements 
educators and librarians culled from 
tings and speeches of the last half cen- 
ry and arranged chronologically could 
presented here to support the contention 
at the education of the future will inevi- 
iy be a library education, that is, an 
the 


rary. A few such quotations may suffice. 


lucation which will be centered in 
r example, in the National Education 

\ssociation proceedings of 1889, the U. S. 

Commissioner of Education, W. T. Harris, 
quoted as declaring, ‘““The school is set 
the task of teaching the pupil how to use 
‘library in the best manner—that, I take 
is the central object toward which our 
nerican schools have been unconsciously 
ding.”’ 
The present president-elect of the Ameri- 


he 


an Library Association, writing in t 
Journal 1910, 


quoted President Harper, of the University 


l rary for November, 


Chicago, as follows: 
That factor of our college and university work, 
library, fifty years ago almost unknown, today 
ilready the center of the institutional intellectual 
ictivity, half a century hence, with its sister, the 
absorbing all else have 


boratory, ... will by 


become the institution itself. 


111 


Nor have these remarks come from edu- 
cationists 1916, 
Richardson made a startling substitution 


alone. In Librarian 
for Mark Hopkins on his end of the log 


when he declared, 


university should be a 


university 


It is conceivable that a 


iniversity, and a student get a educa 


mn if the university consisted only of a library 


and a student, without a lecturer, tutor, or precep 
tor, or research professor, or librarian—absolutely 
island 


ily a student and a library on a desert 


hosts of eriticisms 


We the 
directed against the Ameriean college dur- 


pass by 


ing the two deeades following Librarian 
Richardson’s observation, omitting such 
readable if not absolutely accurate books 
as Upton Sinelair’s ‘‘Goose-Step’’ and 


for the 


words of a eollege professor and a college 


Abraham Flexner’s ‘‘ Universities, ”’ 


student. 
The professor is Carter Davidson, writ- 
ing on the ‘‘University of the Future’’ in 


the North American Review for March, 


The faculty and the better students find the lec 


ture and elassroom recitation repetitious, boring, 


da waste of time; the inferior students feel 


it lectures are hard to understand, and that the 
classroom recitations are too rapid, fa ling to make 
clear the more difficult problems. 


The Kenneth Roberts’ Uni 


versity of Michigan composite (referred to 


student is 


by the chairman), who when asked if he 


could suggest a remedy for the lack of 


ba ‘k 


] . 1 ° - 1 +s oe F . 
scholarship in the 111 Schoo. Shot 


I certainly can! I came here to study and if 


somebody ’d tell me what to study, I could do more 


by myself, in my own room and in a library, than 


I could by tramping around to a lot of lee 
tures. ...I don’t get much of anything ou 
»f classes 


If these few quotations appear to deal 
harshly with the conventional college and 
the sacred faculty we college librarians so 
humbly serve, look at what current reform 
American higher edueation. 


has done to 
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The 3lst yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education lists 128 re- 
forms which differ only in the degree of 
instructional responsibility placed on the 
library. Whether the innovation is styled 


honors reading, as at Swarthmore, or 
autonomous courses, as at Antioch, whether 
the teacher appointed to instruct is called 
tutor, as at Harvard, or preceptor, as at 
Princeton, or even professor of books, as at 
Roltins, whether courses are abolished, as 
at Chicago or Olivet, and comprehensive 
the 


department fundamentally affected is the 


examinations instituted, educational 


college library. Current college reformers 
have at last begun to realize that the mate- 
rial unit of cultural edueation is the book, 
and that actually, as well as oratorically, 
the library is the liberal arts’ laboratory. 
Only the conception of the library as the 
college and the college as the library re- 
mains prerequisite to the birth of the 
library arts college. 

Just 


college 


these trends affect us as 
librarians? In the first place, I 
should like to make a distinction between 


educational librarianship on the one hand 


how do 


and research librarianship on the other. 
This is fundamental because I believe the 
two (education and research) are as in- 
compatible in the library as they are in 
education on the secondary school and 
college levels. 

The notion is rapidly gaining ground in 
college circles that a good researcher is not 
Indeed, there 
are those courageous enough to declare 
positively that the instructor engaged in 
research is invariably a poor teacher. No 
small part of the blame for the inferiority 
of undergraduate instruction can be traced 
to the fact that every American college is 


necessarily a good teacher. 


anxious to become a university engaged in 
research. The college president is forever 
exhorting his faculty to produce, because 
interest foundations in 


he knows he can 
studies much more easily than he can in 
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that intangible something called 
teaching.”’ As a_ result, the collex 
neglects its real job—the training of youne 
men and women. If the truth were told, 
a high positive correlation would be found 
to exist between the amount of time and 
energy expended by the college faculty o 


ad | 
BVOU 


research and the amount of time and en 
ergy devoted by the students to extra 
curricular activities. Mutually bored by) 
the learning process as carried on in thy 
classroom, the teacher seeks for fame an 
advancement through research, and t! 
pupil, left to his own resources, endeavors 
to while away the four years 
pleasurably as possible in the fraternit 


> 


times as 


houses and stadia. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis 
parage the recent movement to create re 
search librarianships. So long as America: 
universities continue to produce tons of 
studies, useful and otherwise, each year 
there will be need for research libraries 
and their staffs, whose duties will inelude 
the acquisition and organization of printed 
material ad infinitum, and the provision o! 
even larger quarters for their accommoda 
tion. 

Far different is the function of the edu 
cational library, such as the average under 
graduate college should have. Its collec 
tion should be highly selective and deti 
nitely limited in size and scope. Whereas 
the research library’s book selection pro) 
lem may be solely one of acquisition, the 
educational library will be equally con 
cerned with elimination. As_ protection 
against the nuisance of research ambitions. 
the college collection should have a maxi 
mum, say 35,000 volumes, imposed upon it, 
beyond which its collection may never ex- 
pand. Each year the college may under 
take to purchase 500 new titles, on condi- 
tion it weed out 500 old works from its 
collection for diseard or for presentation to 
some ambitious research university en- 
deavoring each year to report a bigger and 
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tter library. In this way only the num- 
will remain static; the educational 
rary’s contents will always include the 
books, plus an ever-changing colleec- 
n of ephemeral material. The result will 
a highly serviceable educational library 
ith abundant material to furnish a true 
ture to young people who want it. An- 

r result of this selectivity will be to 

minate the necessity for providing ex- 
nsion in college library buildings. Con- 
iry to the Carnegie standard, I see no 

ison for planning future expansion in a 

lege library building, if those responsi- 

‘for book selection do a full job. 

With the collection definitely limited in 
and the actual titles standardized by 
‘such basic list as that prepared under 
Shaw’s direction, the acquisition and 

vanizational duties in the college library 

|| be reduced considerably and rendered 
irgely routine. For example, it is entirely 
ely that college titles will be purchasable 
‘completely classified and eatalogued, or 
perhaps the H. W. Wilson Company 

vill issue book eatalogs cumulatively in 
ich each college will be able to indicate 
In any event, it is very 
a highly 
will ever 


ts own holdings. 
that the 
trained cataloger and classifier 

‘needed in an educational library. 

The question then arises what, if any, 
vill be the librarian’s duties? Primarily, 
the professional librarian will be a teacher. 
(he positions of librarian and professor 
Every college instructor will 


inlikely services of 


vill merge. 
library trained; every college librarian 
il be either a professional teacher in 
field or a _semi-professional 
uusekeeper performing the necessary 
routines aecessory to library education. 
With this preliminary interpretation of 
higher educational trends, it is now possi- 
ble to look at the library arts college of 
1954. A somewhat more detailed descrip- 
tion of the plan has been placed in Profes- 
sor Austin’s hands, and no doubt his com- 
ments will elaborate the bare outline given 


me sueh 
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The plan resulted from the writer’s 
which, like 


here. 
undergraduate 
those of many other college students, con- 


experiences, 


vineed him he could learn much more in 
the library reading than he could by at- 
tending most classes. Since then, the plan 
has gradually developed an ambition to 
undertake undergraduate instruction to a 
small group of college men with a selected 
not 1,000 titles, 
instructors, 


book collection of over 
three library-trained 
small amount of equipment. 

At the outset it should be realized that 
the library arts college is merely the logical 
culmination of trends in 
American higher education as are exempli- 


and a 


such current 
fied by honors courses, comprehensive ex- 
aminations and other reforms of the last 
decade. Unencumbered by outworn ap- 
pendages, the library arts college benefits 
from advantages minimized by the transi- 
It differs from 
five 


tory experiments of to-day. 
the eonventional college in at least 
essentials. 

In the first place, the library arts college 
reverses the conventional college’s practise 
of compulsory, regular class attendance 
supplemented by voluntary and irregular 
library reading. The library arts college 
student is definitely scheduled for super- 
vised reading periods and permitted to ask 
for a class meeting whenever he feels his 
readings have failed to answer questions in 
his own mind. The supervisor of the read- 
ing period is a library-trained subject- 
matter teacher. When the student reports 
to the history reading room for his history 
reading period, he finds there a_ history 
teacher thoroughly trained in _ library 
methods, who, among other things, com- 
bines the duties of the history instructor 
and the reference librarian. 

In the second place, all instructional 
quarters, like classrooms, reading rooms 
and laboratories, are concentrated in the 
campus’ one educational building—the 
library. A plan for such a building drawn 


to seale is available among my notes for 
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any one who cares to examine it. In gen- 
eral, the drawing calls for four units, one 
for each of the three subject divisions— 
humanities, natural sciences, social sciences 

and a fourth for administrative and gen- 
eral reading quarters. 

In the third 
scheme employs a principle of the Laneas- 


place, the instructional 


schools which influenced American 


terian 
educational development in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, and which dis- 
appeared only because of improper condi- 
tions. Briefly, the principle ealls for 
upper-class students to tutor lower-class 
students. This practise is mutually bene- 
ficial since it insures individual instruction 
for each lower classman and_ excellent 

Begin- 


they 


training for each upper classman. 


ning teachers frequently attest 
learned more about their major subject the 
first year they taught it than they learned 
Obvi- 


ously, when a student has to know his les- 


in all their undergraduate study. 


son well enough to make it clear to an 
underelassman, that student not only mas- 
ters his material, but what is more impor- 
tant, he is able to express himself clearly 
This of tutoring, 
reinforced by faculty supervision, supple- 


on the subject. type 
mented by occasional inspirational lectures, 
and checked by the requirement of fre- 
quent papers, tests and a final comprehen- 
sive examination, will do much to restore 
scholarship to its rightful place on the 


college campus. 
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As for the faculty members themselves, 
they will be library-trained, subject-matter 
experts, but not specialists in the restricted 
sense which deseribes our present research 
professors who teach only ineidentally 
The chemistry man, for example, will not 
be so thoroughly consumed by his interest 


‘in colloids that he will be unable to super 


vise a general reading course in science. It 
is very likely that he will be able to express 
an intelligent opinion on James Joyee or 
the Herbartian influence in American edu- 
eation. But above all, he will be vitall; 
interested in the young people he teaches, 
study their development as zealously as the 
average researcher does his experiment, 
and be as proud of the young man or 
woman he graduates into society as the 
average scientist is about a notable dis- 
covery. 

Finally, the curriculum, instead of in 
eluding a great number of frequently unre 
lated courses, will represent a carefully 
planned reading intended 
acquaint the student with man’s aecom 
plishments of the past and problems of thie 
present. There is no more direet method 
of achieving this end than through the 
To the library 


program 


reading of the right books. 
trained teacher of the future is assigned 
the task of selecting intelligently the right 
book for the right student at the right 
time. That American Library Association 
motto might well be adopted as the major 
aim of our library arts college education. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that Dr. Bernhard Rust, Reich Minister 
of Culture and Edueation, has announced that 
the future basis of all studies in German uni- 


Stu- 


dents will be expected to devote the first two 


versities would be the Nazi racial theories. 


semesters of their university course to the 


“racial fundamentals of all science.” 


During these semesters lectures will be offered 


on “race, clan, racial science and the prehistory 
and political development of the German peo- 
m 

The an- 


with the 


ple, especially in the last 100 years.” 
nouncement was made in connection 
publication of new regulations for law students. 

It has, however, been published in official 
statements concerning future study in several 
other branches. Law students are ealled on to 
combat Roman legal traditions and help to build 


They 


up a “genuinely German legal science.” 
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warned against attending formerly 


( aiso 


ld-famous German universities, such as Ber- 
n, Bonn and Leipzig, and are advised to study 
astern provincial universities—Koenigsberg, 
Kast 
ere the students will receive a proper “polit- 
their 


Prussia; Breslau, in Silesia and Kiel. 


introduction in spe- 


and_historieal 


Dr. Rust states that the law faculties in the 

ee eastern universities are regarded as “polit- 
shock-troops.” 

German newspapers point out in late editions 
the deeree regulating legal study presents 
general form the plan upon which Ger 

nv’s institutions of higher learning are to be 

rganized in aceordance with Nazi principles. 

Socialist 


pamphleteers have been campaigning ever 


leaders 


i 


tional professors, student 


nee the party came into power for the creation 
the so-ealled political university. 
The Times correspondent writes: 
their teachers and 


In aeeordance with 


Fascist 
edecessors, the Nazis insist that the state and 
litical life are the central activities about which 
interests Therefore, 


Nazi reformers of the universities, the 


other must be ranged. 


cue the 


lents must devote themselves to becoming ‘‘ po 


soldiers’’ primarily, and every type of re 


rch and study must be made subservient to this 
Since pride of race has been made the central 
tion of the National Socialist system, racial 
ence logicaliy becomes the basic science. By 
rdinary standards the strange medley of theories 
is referred to here as a racial science has not 

ry scientific character, but is regarded as the 

y possible starting point for young men and 
ien who want to avoid a liberal approach to 
ywledge and learn to think and feel as genuine 


Nazis think and feel. 


THE COST OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Dr. WattrrR J. GREENLEAF, specialist in 
gher education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 

cation, has made a computation showing the 

cost of a eollege education in various institu- 
flons throughout the United States. 
According to a summary in the U. S. News 
expenses are lowest in state universities and 
colleges and the medium cost is ineurred by at- 

These 

Ex- 


tendance at denominational institutions. 
represent nearly two thirds of the colleges. 
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penses in coeducational institutions are much 
lower than in colleges for men or in colleges 
for women. They are highest i. the privately 
controlled colleges and universities. 

Incidental fees are nearly the same in most 
institutions (approximately $30), except in state 
institutions where they are higher on account of 
the smaller tuition charges. There is no tuition 
charge in thirty-seven state institutions, but 
forty-five others average $79; tuition to non- 
residents averages $128. Board and room rates 


are consistently higher in women’s colleges, 


lower in men’s colleges, and least in the eoedu 
cational institutions. 

The average cost for nine months in ninety 
four state colleges and universities averages 
A student 
institutions on this amount or less for the fresh 


$376, may attend any of 55 state 
man year, but in 39 institutions he must pay 
more. 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Mich 
igan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Alaska, or Hawaii, range from $500 to 
$800. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
the minimum cost is said to be $1,080. At Yale 
University (if the student pays $10 for fees, 
for board, $250 for inei 


Expenses at institutions in California, 


$75 for room, $265 
dentals and $450 for tuition) $1,050 is said to 
be necessary, but most students spend $1,300 
At Harvard for a freshman $990 is 
Vassar is 


or more. 
the minimum; at Princeton $933. 
the most expensive of the women’s colleges, at 
least $1,350 being the necessary expenditure for 
One of the least expensive colleges is 


Berea College in that state has 


a year. 
in Kentucky. 
a program of student self-help which enables 
it to charge a yearly minimum of $172. Resi- 
dents of New York City pay a fee of only $1 to 
attend the College of the City of New York and 
Brooklyn and Hunter Colleges. 

In recent years many colleges have made spe 
cial efforts to enable students to stay in school 
even though they are short of funds. State in- 
stitutions in 1933-34 deferred tuitions of more 
than 8,000 students, 
trolled colleges aided more than 6,000. Schol- 


while the privately con- 


arships and loan funds established in many in- 
stitutions amount to more than $1,500,000 in 49 
state institutions and more than $30,000,000 in 


62 privately controlled colleges. Federal Emer- 
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gency Relief Administration funds to be distrib- 
uted next yéar are expected to enable 100,000 
students to attend college. The same plan is to 
be employed as was used last year. Institutions 
may enroll 12 per cent. of their student enrol- 
ment in the program. In return for work on 
projects which do not conflict with the regular 
work activities provided by the institutions, the 
FERA $15 to $20 


monthly. 


will pay students from 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN OREGON 
AN account by the state board of higher edu- 


the 
governor, states that two years of completely 


cation, included in its biennial report to 


controlled operation of Oregon’s system of 
state-supported higher education has produced 
practical results never attained under the sepa- 
rate administration of the institutions, and evi- 
dence points clearly to inereasing effectiveness 
under conditions of more complete organization 
The state 


university, the state college, the medical school 


and more adequate financial support. 


and the three normal schools have been admin- 


istered by a single board for more than five 


under a chancellor for 
Chaneellor W. J. Kerr 
states that full results of the program can not 


years and have been 


more than two years. 


be appraised, as all activities have been under 
the necessity of extreme economy never contem- 
plated by the federal survey commission which 
outlined the fundamental reorganization plan. 
Nevertheless achievements toward cooperation 
and coordination for economy and balanced effi- 
ciency have been notable. Without unified con- 
trol continuation of all the six institutions on 
less than two thirds of their former income 
would have been impossible, while in the face of 
these difficulties, instructional conditions have 
actually been improved in many instanees. 

The present administrative system is described 
and presented, showing how centralized control 
by the board through the chancellor brought 
about coordination of many institutional divi- 
sions, while retaining the advantages of separate 
their for 


Examples of completely ecoor- 


instilutions having own executives 
local control. 
dinated institutional divisions cited in the report 
are the lower division, the graduate division, the 
normal schools, the summer sessions, general 
research, the libraries, the health services, the 


dormitories and physieal plant maintenance. 
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In the instructional field where more loca! 
control is exercised after unnecessary duplica- 
tions were eliminated, the reorganization pro 
gram has been directed toward achieving greater 
efficiency and economy through simplification, 
direct functioning and a considerable degree ot 
administrative organization 
Chancellor Kerr continues: 


centralization in 


In curricular matters attention during the b 
ennium has been confined to adjustment and 
velopment of details but without departure fron 
primary provisions of the established program 
The major allocation of functions and the salient 
elements of organization have been regarded as not 
only sound but fundamental. 

How curricular adjustments and centralized ad 
ministration aided in meeting the drastic economies 
necessitated by more than 40 per cent. income r 
duction over a four-year period, is shown in the 
report. 

Consolidations of the two major curricula, busi 
ness administration and science, for instance, are r 
sponsible for savings amounting to $104,000 a year, 
or 27 per cent. For six of the administrative func 
tions affected by the reorganization program—th 
board’s office, expenses of board members, chan 
cellor’s office, president’s offices, division of in 
formation and business office—budgetary reduc 
tions have been made . . . representing aggregate 
savings of $96,425.25 annually, or 34.6 per cent. 
The savings in these divisions (curricular and ad 
ministrative) approximating $400,000 for the bi 
ennium, are in addition to those resulting from 
reductions in salaries. 


COLLEGE COURSES AT YALE UNIVER- 
SITY AND THE PUBLIC 

Five college courses which are to be given by 
the department of education of Yale Univer- 
sity during the next term will be open to the 
public. 

Dr. Maurice R. Davie, professor of sociology, 
will conduct a course in “Social Adaptation.” 
This course will consist of a survey of the meth 
ods of social adjustment and development from 
Utopian schemes and community experiments 
to philanthropy, foundation and social work, to 
legislation and social insurance and to the appli- 
‘ation of science to social needs. 

A science course in “Natural History” will be 
given by Professor Stanley C. Ball, curator otf 
zoology at the Peabody Museum. It is intended 
to aid teachers in stimulating and directing 
among grade school pupils a lasting interest in 
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ilily observable animals and plants. Em- 
asis will be placed upon methods of identify- 


il 


ving organisms, of learning their life his- 
es, economie importance and means of con- 
-vation or control. 
Professor Jack R. Crawford will give a course 
“The English Novel in the Twentieth Cen- 
’ The fourteen novelists to be studied are 
Hewlett, D. H. 
Maugham, 


sing, Maurice Lawrence, 
Hiugh Walpole, 


ce, Rose Macaulay, Virginia Woolt, Sieg- 


Somerset James 


ried Sassoon, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Aldous Hux- 


_ Clemence Dane and G. B. Stern. Students 
will read one novel a week and at the end of 


e course will prepare an essay based on a more 
tended reading of a particular novelist. 
Mrs. Lillian G. Simmons, lecturer in public 
chool musie, will conduct a practical course in 
rht-singing. Terminology, notation and ele 
ary form will be considered. 
Miss Constance Welch, assistant professor of 
play production in the department of drama, 
\| offer a course in “Fundamentals of Public 
Speaking” which is designed to help those who 
re interested in giving extemporaneous and in- 
rmal talks before various groups. The course 
vill inelude instruction on planning the content, 
itlining the material and delivery of the talk. 
Mrs. Frances S. Roth, assistant city attorney 
of New Haven, will continue the course in “Law 
and Social Work” which was begun at the open- 
ng session last fall, and which is intended to 
cquaint the student with the facilities and insti- 
tutions provided by state and community for 
taking eare of social problems, the legal regula- 
tions concerning them, and to discuss the inter- 
dependence of each profession involved. 


GIFT TO GOUCHER COLLEGE FROM 
THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
AMONG institutions that have received gifts 
from the Carnegie Corporation for music study 
is Goucher College, to which a gift of approxi- 
ately $2,500 has been made. 
This ineludes a Capehart phonograph of spe- 
design with automatie record-changing de- 
vice which reproduces true musical tones over 
the entire range from the 16-cycle bass of the 
world’s largest pipe organ to the 13,824 cycles 
the topmost notes of the piccolo. The aver- 


age phonograph produces tones only up to 5,000 


- 7 
cveles, 


The record changer is continuous and 
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automatie, playing each record on one side or on 
both sides suecessively, repeating or rejecting 
any record as desired, and handling from three 
to twenty records of any make. 

A most important part of the set is the col 
lection of eight hundred and twenty-four 1 
ords, representing all nations, periods, styles, 
choral and instrumental combina 


and voeal, 


tions. The earliest composition included dates 
from ancient Greece, and there are many from 
present-day England, France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, ete. The records are assembled in one 
hundred and thirty-six albums in a eabinet. 
There is also a cabinet containing a collection 
of two hundred and fifty-one scores, some of 
them full and some of them miniature. For the 


4 


most part these correspond with the records so 
that one ean follow the scores while listening to 
the Medieval 


full seores of symphonies, song albums, piano 


records. motets and 


madrigals, 
sonatas, chamber music—scores of all these are 
stamped with a number given in the catalogue 
so that they may be quickly found. 

In addition there is a collection of one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine volumes ranging from 
Grove’s Dictionary and the Oxford History of 
Musie to the best and latest in musieal biogra- 
phy, history, theory and criticism. The printed 
catalogue (128 pages) of the college musie set 
contains a supplementary bibliography of about 
one hundred books, and lists all records, scores 
and books alphabetically by composer or author, 
and classified according to form, medium of per- 
formance, subject-matter, ete. The college musie 
set is intended to liberal 


serve arts colleges 


recognizing the place of music in general 


culture, 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
The Architectural 


issue, criticizes the entire system of public-school 


Forum, in. its January 
finance and the design and construction of pub 
lie-school buildings. 
set forth follow: 
Not only do disproportionate expenditures 
per pupil for education throughout the United 
States deny equal opportunities to American 


A summary of the views 


children, but the expenditures that are made for 
public-school buildings are wastefully spent. 

To remedy the school finance program, The 
Architectural Forum advocates the transfer of 
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public educational responsibility to state control, 
the National Survey of School 


Department ot the 


as proposed by 


Kinance ot the U.S. In- 


terior. The magazine states that such a step 


equallze educational opportunity and 


tribute the present tax burden more 


yould reds 


evenly 
In its analysis of school-building finances and 
expenditures, the /orwm shows that although 


school enrolment had increased by 2,071,- 
had 


expenditures 
The same lag of expendi- 


publie 


O00, total for edueation 


dropped $68,000,000. 


Was al 


t so discovered in 
that 


ten 


behind enrolment 


vocational education, showing vocational 


students had trebled in the last vears, and 
that the yearly expenditure per pupil in the 
same period had dropped from $39 to $26. 
ven more serious, the magazine pointed out, 
was the decline in expenditures for school build- 
ings, sites and equipment. The normal outlay 
for these purposes, the magazine said, is 20 per 
eent. of all expenditures, but that in 1934 the 
expenditures were only 5 per cent. 

Although the Federal Government through the 
appropriations of the Publie Works Administra- 
tion has attempted to help the situation, the re- 
have been erratic. It pointed out that 
whereas New York had received $33,272,000 
from the Public Works Administration, West 
Virginia had received nothing. 
the educational 
the the 
spent for education of city children 


sults 


Other flaws in program are 


inconsistencies .in amounts of money 
and farm 
children. Singling out Arkansas as a particu- 
larly bad example, the magazine reported that 
whereas 80 per cent. of the state’s children are 
rurally edueated, they receive only 30 per cent. 
of the funds spent for education, and that the 
20 per cent. who live in the cities receive 70 per 
cent. of the money. 

To eliminate present wastes in school-building 
planning and construction, the magazine re- 
tained four nationally known architects to de- 
sign schools that meet progressive educational 
needs, which would at the same time effect sig- 
nificant economies. The proposed buildings of 
each of the four architects, Richard J. Neutra, 
of Los Angeles; W. Pope Barney, of Philadel- 
phia, and William Leseaze and Wallace K. Har- 
rison, of New York, are shown in the January 
issue. 

Each of the four proposed schools is unlike 
All are 


any school building in the country. 
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modern in design, with large areas of glass wa 
throwing abundant light and sunshine into the 
classrooms. All are stripped of ornamental de- 
tail, with the emphasis placed on the convenience 
of plan instead of conforming to existing sehoo 
patterns. 

In his proposed school, Mr. Neutra used pr 
fabricated wall panels to reduce the eost of co: 
struction. His plan is based on a new type o! 
schoolroom unit, which consists of an outdoo: 
working space adjacent to each elassroom. Eac! 
of his classrooms has, in addition to the norma 
area, attached workrooms as an aid to learning 
by experience. His school is only one story 
high, composed of four wholly separated wings 
about seventy feet apart with landscaped areas 
between. He estimated the cost of each elass 
room at $5,000. 

The same principle of combining work, study 
and play in one elassroom unit is evident in the 
school designed by Mr. Barney. His typieca! 
classroom is L-shaped with a diagonal seating 
arrangement for the regular classroom area, and 
a space for work projecting from it. An open- 
air classroom fills out the rectangle. 

The Leseaze school is partially placed on stilts 
to provide sheltered walks between classrooms, 
to reduce the cost of construction by elimi- 
nating foundation work, and to provide the 
children with a pleasing vista from the celass- 
rooms. 

Elimination of all stairs, which are replaced 
by ramps, is a feature of the school which Mr. 
Harrison planned for the actual site of the new 
De Witt Clinton High School in New York. 
Intended as a high sehool, it is shaped like one 
half of a wheel, with an auditorium at the hub 
windows on both 
The areas in between thie 


and classrooms, with sides 
radiating out from it. 


classrooms are beautifully landscaped. 


EMERGENCY NURSERY SCHOOLS 

Dr. Grace LANGDON, specialist in Emergency 
Nursery Schools of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, writes that approximately 
45,000 children between two and four years of 
age are now enrolled in emergeney nursery 
schools in the United States. These children 
receive the benefits of opportunity to be with 
other children and through adult guidance to 
learn to give and take, to consider the wishes 
and feelings of others, to respect property 
rights, to share in the use of materials, to care 

















themselves independently—in short, to learn 
ve with other people. Many incipient be- 
‘ior problems are detected and corrected pre- 
bly preventing later difficulties, certainly 
viding for more wholesome present living 
these were allowed to develop unchecked. 
health is protected through daily health 
ection and periodie physical examination, as 
through vaccination and diphtheria im- 


zation. Adequate rest under comfortable 
nditions is provided and care is taken that 
re is an abundance of play out of doors. 
ey receive the benefits of carefully planned 
| prepared meals. 

45,000 children 
ped through the nursery school to prevent 
difficulties, to 
de their children in desirable habit forma- 


The parents of these are 


id handle common behavior 
n, to provide adequate health care for their 
dren, to choose low cost but nutritious food, 
food Further, 


are helped to learn what services various 


prepare this wholesomely. 


community agencies offer and to use _ these 


vices in the eare of their children. 

Forty-four states have submitted emergency 
rsery school plans as well as Puerto Rico and 
A total of 1,582 units 
has been authorized, and a majority of these 


the Distriet of Columbia. 

re now in operation. These units run on full- 
ay sessions, providing noon meals and after- 
noon naps. No half-day sessions have been or 
vill be approved. 

Under the guidance of persons interested in 
preserving the best of this program for the 
future, many communities are already laying 
ans for making the nursery school a perma- 
nent part of their program for the care and 
education of all the young children of the com- 
munity. In this way the opportunities now 
fered by the emergency nursery schools can 
be extended to inelude all young children rather 
than limiting them, as is now the ease, to those 
trom families in economic need. 

Nursery schools existed throughout the United 
States prior to their authorization as a part of 
Indeed, it 
vas beeause the service of the nursery school to 


the emergency educational program. 


young children and their parents, and through 
them to the community, had already been dem- 
onstrated that they were utilized when an emer- 
gency arose as an agency fitted to meet a social 


} 
need. 


That they have adequately helped to 
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meet that need is evidenced by the statements 
of parents, social workers, doctors, nurses, edu- 
cators and others who have seen the service 


they have given. It is to be hoped that those 
who have seen this service and its contribution 
will so interpret the program to the general 
publie as to insure the continuance of the service 
to young children and their parents in one form 
or another. 

PROPOSED FEDERAL APPROPRIA- 

TIONS FOR EDUCATION 

At a luncheon given by the New York Adult 

W. Studebaker, 


Education, out 


Edueation Council, Dr. John 
United States Commissioner of 
lined the plans of the government for the expen 
diture of $130,000,000 for educational projects. 

It is planned to spend $20,000,000 for sal 
aries of unemployed teachers who will work in 
the adult 
$10,000,000 will be spent for salaries of regular 


furthering program of education. 
teachers in states that otherwise would have to 
close their schools; and $15,000,000 in cash pay 
ments for 100,000 college students. Dr. Stude- 
baker stated further that there were 47,000 one- 
room school buildings in the country. He said 
that if the $4,000,000,000 public works program 
is adopted, it will stimulate the construction in 
the next three years of $500,000,000 in new 
school buildings, financed jointly by the Federal 
Government and local communities. 

Dr. Studebaker believes that the 1,700 eivilian 
conservation camps throughout the country offer 
an opportunity for a great development in adult 
He stated that Roosevelt 
is interested in the educational work of these 


education. President 
camps, and that he had discussed the establish- 
ment of portable schools as well as the possi- 
bility of doubling the number of camps. 

Dr. Studebaker has recommended the estab- 
of the Youth 
and Service in the Federal Office of Education. 


lishment Division of Education 
He hopes to obtain $100,000 for the personnel 
of the proposed new division of Youth Eduea- 
tion and another $100,000 to apply in the field 
of the principle of experiment stations in edu- 
cation. 
REGULAR AND SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 


Dr. FRANK P. Graves, Commissioner of Edu 
cation for the State of New York, has directed 
the New York City Board of Education to dis- 
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continue filling vacancies by the appointment of 
substitute teachers. Dr. Graves’s statement fol- 
lows in part: 


I hold that it is illegal for the Board of Educa- 
practise of filling 
ij + 


ystitute 


tion of this city to continue the 


vacancies by appointment of su teachers. 


now so filled, if continued, should be 


Positions 
filled in accordance with law. 

As to the present status of teachers employed 
as substitutes but doing regular work, Commis- 


sioner Graves said: 


In order to clarify that situation I now point 


out that it is my opinion that they can not claim 
| tenure, 


this 


leges, such as 





either salary or other priv 


date of the 


commencement of 


In the first place it would be very difficult to de- 


mine when the status of a regular teacher was 


eases. Furthermore, I am of the 


assumed in many 


opinion that any person claiming to have been 
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appointed as a regular teacher and entitled to t 
salary and tenure in connection therewith shou 
have immediately brought an action before me + 
enforce any rights which may have accrued. N 
having initiated any such action it is my view that 
they are guilty of laches. Appellate is entitled + 
her remedy from the date of the commencem 
of her proceeding, or October 22, 1934. 


One result of the order will be the appoin: 
ment of eligibles now filling positions on subst 
tute pay to permanent positions. As substitutes 
working on day rates, each teacher may earn 
maximum of $1,425 a year. As regular 
poiniees doing the same work they will receiv: 
$2,148 the first year. With annual increments 
of $156 they may reach a maximum of $4,500) 
There are approximately 1,500 vacancies in the 
high schools now being filled by substitutes 
Compliance with the commissioner’s order is ex 
pected to add about two million dollars to the 


expenses of the Board of Education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDELTON, sixth president 
ol Wellesley College, has presented her resigna- 
tion to the trustees, to take effect in June, 1936, 
when she will have been president of the college 
for twenty-five years. Her resignation will be- 
come effective on the fiftieth anniversary of her 
graduation from the college. 


Tue American Couneil on Edueation, at a 


recent meeting of its executive committee, 
elected Clarence Stephen Marsh. as 
For the past year Mr. 
the 


ab- 


associate 
director of the council. 


Marsh 
Civilian Conservation Corps, on leave of 


has been educational director of 
sence from the University of Buffalo. He has 
been dean of the Evening Session and School 
of Business Administration of the University 
of Buffalo since 1923, and director of the Sum- 
mer Session sinee 1931. 

since 1920 


Dr. WILLIAM Alvord 


professor at Harvard University, has been made 


HockING, 


chairman of the department of philosophy. He 
sueceeds Dr. Ralph B. Perry, who has been pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University 
since 1912. 


Bemis, since 1924 professor 


Dr. SAMUEL F. 
of history at the George Washington University, 


has been appointed Fairman professor of dip 
matie history at Yale University. 


RECENT appointments at Harvard Universit 
include Dr. Hermann A. Korff, professor of art 
at the University of Leipzig since 1925, to b 
Kuno Francke professor of German art an 
for the second half of 1934-35; Di 
Wolf, formerly of t! 
to be lecturer on ec 


culture 
Friedrich E. Mael:lup 
University of Vienna, 
nomies for the second half of the present yea 
Edward Welbourne, a fellow and tutor in Em 
manuel College, Cambridge, England, to leetur 
on government and economies; Leonard Cai 
michael, professor of psychology at Brown Un 
versity, to be lecturer on psychology for the first 
half of next year. 


INCLUDED among the appointments at Ne 
York University in the division of general edu- 
sation with the rank of instructor are Georg: 
Alexeeff, Eleanor Clifton, Elizabeth H. Dexter, 
Rachel D. DuBois, George Foster, Helen L. 
Garlinghouse, Amy Gordon Hamilton, Jane G. 
Judge, Kora Kasius, John Lund, Morris Shafer, 
Evelyn F. Steiner, Mira Talbot, Frank Tallma: 
and Helen G. White. The appointments 0! 
visiting lecturers include Mary Fisher, Fred 
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Alexander Lesser and Clare Tree 


Hofther, 
Major. 


Dr. Harry G. ParKINSON, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural education at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been appointed act- 
ne dean of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

WittiaM BeEarD, formerly instructor in gov- 
ernment at the California Institute of Technol 
ogy, son of Dr. Charles A. Beard, the historian, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty of 
He will 


vive courses on the engineering aspects of gov 


the Stevens Institute of Technology. 


ernment. 
Ir has been announced in The Phi Delta Kap 
pan that Curtis E. Warren has been appointed 
iperintendent of schools at Santa Barbara, 





, succeeding Homer L. Nearpass, resigned. 
Ohio Schools that in a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Ohio, rendered 
on December 26, 1934, the board of edueation 


We learn from 


of Springfield was instructed to reinstate F. M. 
Shelton as superintendent of schools. Censure 
of the board for their action was also included 


in the decision. 


Miss Auice C. Boone has been appointed di- 
rector of physical education in the junior and 
senior high schools of Rochester, Minnesota. 

Dr. EvuGENE S. Briacs has been appointed 
state director of adult education for the Staté 
of Missouri. 


Dr. Ernest B. Price, of the Walter Hines 
Page Sehool of International Relations at the 


Johns Hopkins University, has been elected 
director of International House, Chicago, and 
will assume his new work on February 1. He 
succeeds Bruce Wesley Dickson. 


Harrison S. Dimnitrr has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Harvard Law School. 
He had previously been in private practise in 
New York. 

JAMES T. QuARLES, dean of the University of 
Missouri College of Fine Arts, was reelected 
national president of Phi Mu Alpha, profes- 
sional musie fraternity at the recent national 
held 
was also appointed on the Commission on Cur- 
ricula of the National Association of Schools of 


convention in Milwaukee. Dean Quarles 
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Musie, which held its annual convention in Mil 
waukee at the same time. 

director of 
School 


ot Education of the University of Pittsburgh, 


Proressor D. D. LESSENBERRY, 


courses in commercial edueation in the 


was elected president of the National Commer 
cial Teachers Association for 1935 at a meeting 


held in Chieago from December 27 to 29. 


Dr. LEO RoaGin, leeturer in economies at the 
University of California, has been appointed 
acting chief of the food produets division of the 
Labor Advisory Board, Washington, D. C. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE has announced the appoint 
ment by Governor-elect Harry Nice of David A. 
Robertson, president of the college, to the Com 
mission on Old Age Pensions; of John L. Al 
cock, 


Goucher College, to the Commission on Unem 


treasurer of the Board of Trustees ot 


ployment Insurance, and of Professor Ivan 
MeDougle to the Commission on Negro Higher 
Education of which Judge Morris Soper, mem 


ber of the Board of Trustees, is chairman. 

Miss ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, of the library 
extension division of the New York State De 
partment of Edueation, has been appointed to 
make a survey of the library faeilities of the 
New York City schools. 

Dr. WILLYSTINE GOODSELL, professor of his- 
tory of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been made chairman of a com 
mittee appointed by the Population Association 
of America to make a study of the best methods 
of reporting divorce statistics. 

Dr. Cuarites W. Pipkin, dean of the gradu 
ate school of Louisiana State University, has 
again been appointed chairman of the Univer 
sity Rhodes Scholarship Committee. Dr. Pipkin 
has also been a member of the state committee 


on the selection of Rhodes scholars sinee 1925. 


Dr. LuTHER A. WEIGLE, Yale 


Divinity Sehool, has been granted leave of ab 


dean of the 


senee for the second term in order that he may 
accept an invitation to visit China for the pur 
pose of conferring with Christian leaders of 
China upon the problems involved in the train- 
ing of ministers for the Protestant churches of 
that country. Professor Henry H. Tweedy, of 
the Divinity School faculty, will be acting dean 
during his absence. 
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Dr. JosepH S. AMES, president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has received the award of 
Gold Medal of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in recognition of his work as chair- 
National Advisory Commission for 


Aeronautics, a position he has held since 1917. 


Dr. WILLIAM 
fessor of English literature at Yale University, 
dramatie 


the Langley 


man of the 


Lyon PHELPS, Lampson pro- 


“America’s leading 


critic” by 4,000 students of the Northeast High 


They have voted to pre- 


has been voted 
School, Philadelphia. 
sent him with a silver loving cup. 

HEELY, who was appointed 
School last 


ALLAN V. 


master of the 


Dr, 
head Lawrenceville 
November, was given a dinner on January 20 
by the alumni of the school. Included among 
those who delivered tributes to Mr. Heely were 
Dr. Tyler Dennett, president of Williams Col- 
lege; Dr. Christian Princeton 
University, and Waldron P. Belknap, president 


of the board of trustees. 


Gauss, dean of 


Dr. Josian H, PENNIMAN, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the principal 
speaker at the annual luncheon given by the 
Society in New 


National Franklin 


York on January 18. 

Dr. W. S. Taytor, dean of the College of 
Edueation, University of Kentucky, will deliver 
the the mid-year 
graduation exereises which will be held Janu- 
ary 28 at the University of Kentucky. The 
Honorable A. A. Berle, Jr., chamberlain of the 
City of New York and professor of law at Co- 
lumbia University, was the speaker at the gen- 


Jenjamin 


commencement address at 


eral convocation on January 21. 

Dr. Herspert LEE STETSON, president emeritus 
of Kalamazoo College, died on January 18 at 
Dr. Stetson be- 
He had 


previously been professor of psychology and 


the age of eighty-seven years. 


came president of the college in 1900. 


pedagogy and president of Des Moines College 
for eleven years. 

Dr. NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON, since 
1927 professor of history and biography at 
Seripps College, Pomona, California, died on 
January 17 at the age of sixty-seven years. 

Miss JuLia BENNETT, teacher of chemistry in 
the East High School in Cleveland, died at the 


age of sixty-seven years on December 26. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN MACMILLAN Brown, chan- 
cellor of the University of New Zealand, died on 
January 18 at the age of eighty-nine years. 

Miss Rosauie B. J. LuLHAM, lecturer in nat- 
ural history at the Froebel Educational Institute, 
London, and author of “An Introduction to 
Zoology through Nature Study,” died on De 
ecember 28. 

Tue twelfth International Congress of So- 
ciology will be held under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Sociology of Geneva 
in connection with the Universal Exposition at 
Brussels, Belgium, from August 25 to 30. The 
congress is Professor G. L. 
Duprat, of the University of Geneva. Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Ellwood, of the department 
of sociology at Duke University, is the presi- 
dent of the International Institute for next year 


secretary of the 


and will preside at the congress. 

THe Midwestern Psychological Association 
will hold its tenth annual meeting as guest of 
the department of psychology of the University 
of Kansas, on May 10 and 11, under the presi- 
deney of Dr. John A. MeGeoch, University of 
Missouri. 

PLANS have been made for the second annual 
Recreation Conference, to be held at Massachu- 
setts State College on March 14, 15 and 16. 
The conference is aimed at the establishment 
and maintenance of better facilities for outdoor 
recreation and the better utilization for pur- 
poses of recreation of the hills and forests and 
streams of western Massachusetts. A com- 
mittee in charge has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Baker, consisting of Ralph A. Van Meter, 
head of the division of horticulture, chairman; 
Lawrence S. Dickinson, assistant professor of 
agronomy; Frederick A. McLaughlin, assistant 
research professor in seed control; Emory E. 
Grayson, director of placement; J. Harry Rich, 
assistant professor of forestry; Harold M. Gore, 
professor of physical education; John H. Von- 
dell, instructor in poultry husbandry, and H. 
Ruth MelIntire, assistant extension specialist in 
Separate sections will diseuss such 

maintenance problems on _ golf 


recreation. 
subjects as 


courses, new and projected ski trails, the im- 
provement of facilities for fishing and hunting, 
conservation of wild life, the wider use of op- 
portunities for hiking and camping, archery 














yroblems, improvement of the recreation set-up 
public forests and parks, and the making of 


umunity recreation programs. 


THE Educational Supplement of the London 
Times reports that the wastage which occurs 
from pupils leaving school at various standards 
before they reach the age when they are ex- 
empted from compulsory attendance is referred 
to in the Administration Report of the director 
of edueation, Mr. L. Macrae, in Ceylon for 
1933. This striking feature of school attendance, 
he says, eame to light for the first time in the 
course of last year. “This wastage is all the 
more disturbing when it is seen that as many as 
16,745 drop out of school life at Standard IIL, 
yr about the age of nine years. The drop at 
this stage is equivalent to the net increase of the 
total school-going population during the whole 
year. During the last year as many as 48,644 
pupils left school during the school age for vari- 
ous eauses, and it looks as if the authorities who 
are responsible for the maintenance of compul- 
sory attendance are somewhat lenient in permit- 
ting pupils to leave school, especially during the 
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primary stage of their school life. The Depart- 
ment of Education is conducting a detailed analy- 
sis of the wastage. The director states that per 
haps the most notable development of the year 


1 


was the extraordinary progress made by the 
scheme of rural education introduced two years 
ago, and attention is directed to the remarkable 
development of adult education which has be 
“The 


hearty cooperation of the parents has made the 


come associated with this rural scheme. 


school a center of village life in a new sense, and 
the school is being used in many eases by the 
parents as much as it is used by the pupils. It 
has been found, too, that this interest in the 
work has had a marked effeet upon the 
itself, 
gardens, paddy fields, sanitary arrange 


pupils’ 
village The improvement in dwelling 
houses, 
ments and health measures are the most notable 
effects. The cooperation of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Medical and 
Sanitary Services indicates that these depart- 
ments now realize that the greatest lever for im- 
proving the agriculture of the country or the 
health of its inhabitants lies in the work done in 


the rural schools. 


DISCUSSION 


UNJUST SEVERITY 


In ScHoot AND Society for November 24, 
1934, there was a brief diseussion of “Merited 
Severity,” which referred to the recent New 
York City College affair. 


taken from the New York Sun, mention was 


In this discussion, 
made of the idea that the academic careers of 
the expelled students are ended. I do not wish 
to refer to these students especially nor to this 
particular college affair, but to the policy of 
colleges in general in refusing to accept stu- 
dents who have had trouble or who have sup- 
This 


policy probably began with the highly endowed, 


posedly failed in some higher institution. 


aristocratic, private institution, but it is now 
reaching out to various other kinds of colleges. 

Such a policy practically says: (1) that the 
college is always right; (2) that the professors 
are always just in their markings; (3) that the 
subjective personal ratings of students are 
always correctly made by unbiased instructors; 
(4) that the courses of study are always right, 
properly suited to the students; (5) that the 








college atmosphere is always wonderfully con- 
ducive to intensive study, clear and wholesome 
thinking and to gentlemanly conduct; (6) that 
students are never handicapped temporarily by 
poor health; (7) that students never have home 
troubles nor any kind of inner turmoil to inter- 
fere with achievement; (8) that college trouble 
or failure is always the fault of the students 
entirely; (9) that if “our” college does not sue- 
ceed with a student no other institution ean do 
(10) that the 


divine right to say whether a given individual 


anything for him; “we” have 
shall go on or not, once he is in our hands. 

Any mature, honest, sound-thinking college 
man of experience would likely admit that every 
one of these assumptions is fallacious. So long 
as institutions are managed and attended by 
human beings there will be impulsive bungling, 
blind errors and painful mistakes. There will 
misunder- 


Why 
should a faculty match every student error with 


be confusion, wrong conceptions, 


standings and, consequently, misconduet. 


a worse error? 
Very few high-school students know what 
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life is like or be like. 


Many of them get wrong impressions from their 


what it should 


] 
couerve 


best personal friends, from papers, magazines 
pay g 


and motion pictures. After arriving on the 


campus these students have a great many things 
to unlearn before they can get started in the 
right direction. Some students have noisy, 
riotous rooming quarters where study is almost 
impossible. Some suffer from malnutrition, 


some trom feelings ol inferiority, or perhaps a 
dozen other things. A bright student may acci- 
dentally incur the displeasure of an irate, in- 
fluential professor, who will go around to all 
the other professors and “warn” them against 
the student. This one wrong step on the part 
of the student may cause him finally to get 
The same kind of thing 
Miss A 


may have trouble with Johnny in the history 


kicked out of college. 


is done in grammar and high school. 


class, and in order to shield herself she may 
malign the boy to the other teachers. The little 
rocky road in 
If we fail 


with a boy we have no moral nor legal right to 


tellow will afterward have a 


school without ever knowing why. 


say that he shall not have a chance with some 


one else or with some other institution, and, 
whether in high school or college, the main 
motivating foree behind an effort to block a 


student’s future is either a desire for vengeance 
or self-protection. 

Of course, students should not be encouraged 
to change from one college to another, nor to 
loaf in one institution with the idea that they 
eould quickly transfer to another, but to cut 
them off from all colleges forever just because 
they fail in one is entirely too drastic. It is 
un-American, savage, inhuman. To put them 
out for one semester would be enough punish- 
ment for loafing or a sufficient deterrent against 
chaotie shifting from one college to another. 

It would be a difficult matter to get a law 
passed to the effect that if a business man fails 
in one place he ean never start in business in 
any other place, nor under any other cireum- 
stanees. Such a law would be in direct confliet 
with our conceptions of human rights, and in 
many eases it would be utterly foolish, for one 
failure on the part of some men might teach 
them just the things that they need to know in 
order to be soundly successful in their business 


dealings. 
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In college we are dealing, not with mature, 
well-set adults, but with youth, and we should 
not stand in the way in the building of their 
lives. If a youth fails in one institution he 
should be allowed to go to another, not under s 
shadow, and to have ample opportunity to make 
good. If he makes good in the second or third 
or even the fourth his suecess should not neces- 
sarily be a reflection on any institution with 
which he was connected. 
toBERT P, CARROLL 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIP IN GUIDANCE 

IN a discussion appearing in the October 27 
issue of ScnuooL, AND Society, Dean Max Me 
Conn, under the caption of “Educational Gui 
dance: Progress towards Scientific Procedures,” 
mentions among the more recent scientific con- 
tributions to progress in guidance the E. Q. 
(Edueational Quotient) and says of it: 


A boy might come ont with a low I. Q. and a 
high E. Q. Of course, that does not happen often, 
but it happens sometimes. And what shall the 
More often, of course, we 
The answer 


poor adviser do then? 
may find a high I, Q. and a low E. Q. 
to that may be plainer, but it is often not entirely 
(The italics are not by the quoted but the 


quoting author.) 


plain. 


If Dean MeConn wishes to be taken seriously 
in the field of scientifie guidance in which he has 
recently interested himself he would do well to 
acquaint himself with the scientifie literature of 
the field. Franzen! in 1922, Ruch? in 1923, 
Peters? in 1926, Wilson* in 1928 and others 
have shown in carefully conducted scientific 
studies that just the opposite of the italicized 
statements by Dean MeConn is true, namely, 
that there is a negative correlation between I. Q. 
and E. Q., that is, that high I. Q. tends to go 
with low E. Q. and high E. Q. with low I. Q., 
and Wilson‘ and Douglass and Huffaker® have 

1 Raymond Franzen, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 125, 

99 
a M. Ruch, Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 14: 334-43, September, 1923. 

3C. C. Peters, Journal of Educational Research, 


141: 99-111, September, 1926. 
4W. R. Wilson, Journal of Educational Re- 


search, 17: 1-10, January, 1928. 

5 Harl R. Douglass and C. L. Huffaker, The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 13: 76-80, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 
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hown that such a negative relationship is 
mathematically necessary. 
Like social welfare work the guidance move- 
ent has always constituted an invitation to 
ettante philandering of men of ability and 
<eellent training in fields other than guidance. 
In guidance as well as in specialized fields of 
edicine, the necessity is great for scholarly ac- 
racy and competence. The opportunities for 
sefulness by those superficially trained for it 
nd vaguely oriented in the field are perhaps 
naller than the opportunities for harm through 
sleading others and inviting suspicion of the 
vhole movement. 
Those who would render a service to guidance 
ist take the field and their responsibilities 


Like specialized aspects of chem- 


viously. 


s 


try, philology, economics or art, competency 
for leadership is not quickly attained nor does 
follow closely upon a wishful thought of be- 
helpful. i 
Harv R. D@uciass 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MENTAL HYGIENE: A NEW EWANGEL 


No inconsiderable number of the *personal, 
ocial, family and voeational muddles into which 

iman beings drift is the outgrowth of nade 
quate adjustments, wrong attitudes and view- 
points and distorted perspectives. These psy- 
chological maladjustments and _ inadequacies 
extend all the way from the year-old baby in a 
temper-tantrum to the asylum inmate who will 
pause in his busy idleness long enough to tell 
vou that he is the unacknowledged and unsung 
czar of all the Russias! 

In the adult ranges, these maladjusted types 
include the neurotic; the criminal, potential or 
actual; the introvert; the inhibited; the “in- 
ferior” and the “superior” individual; the vic- 
tim of nameless fears; the insane; and hosts of 
other people whose personalities become the 
battle-ground of conflicting drives and cross- 
purposes. | In general, it might be said that any 
individual who fails to react with reasonable 
happiness, aggressiveness and persistence to his 
lot in life is a maladjusted person. 

In a sense, of course, there is no greater in- 
centive to high achievement than awareness of 


one’s present unsatisfactory estate. If one is 


dominated by fear of failure or loss or disease 
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or of some other baseless catastrophe, for ex- 
ample, his fear might be presumed to act as a 
goad to spur him on to greater endeavor in a 
determined effort to prevent tragedy to his life 
and hopes. Unfortunately, however, the rank 
and file of folks rarely pull themselves up by 
their own psychological bootstraps. It is the 
rare individual who wrests victory from defeat, 
and sets about reconstructing a stronger and 
more effective personality from the wreckage 
of a palpably inadequate one. Besides, when a 
man’s inadequacies and shortcomings are psy- 
chological rather than material and tangible in 
nature, they are far harder to combat and con- 
quer. If a man is poor he ean, by industry, 
overcome his poverty; if he loses his possessions 
he ean, by diligence, retrieve them. For most 
individuals the awareness of such lacks or losses 
as these is sufficient stimulus to inspire renewed 
efforts in the direction of dreams or desires. 
But where is the spur that will impel the 
neurotie person, who has failed in the building 
of a calm and stable personality, to tear down 
his old structures and build anew? Where is 
the force that will dissuade the criminal, who 
has failed in the building of socially approved 
habit patterns, from pursuing his anti-social 
pathway? Where is the strength that will aid 
the introverted individual, who, instead of erect- 
ing a personality with windows open to the 
heavens, has with trembling hands fashioned a 
windowless hovel in which he may shut himself 
away from the eye and the intercourse of men 
and live the life of a psychological hermit? 
Where is the drive that will compel the timid 
soul in the grip of a lifetime’s subservience to 


his obsession of inferiority and inadequacy to 
declare his emancipation from himself? Where 


is the force that will set free from his fears the 
man who is dominated by uncertainties and 
dreads and inhibitions, and that will put new 
words in his mouth and a new song in his heart? 
Where is the power that will drill its way deep 
down into the distorted brain-pathways of the 
mentally deranged individual and restore them 
In the 
restorative measures for reclaiming all these 
arid lives lie quite outside of and beyond the 
grasp of the afflicted individuals themselves. 
Nor are inadequacies in and maladjustments 
to life and its work limited to the adult ranges. 


most cases, 


to order and coherence? 


\ 
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They are quite conspicuous and quite as 
} “eT 
grave ong juve if And because childhood 
‘ ] | 

malad) ments, unless they ean be corrected, 
laed is riably t a 1 ae ' { w_wannial al 
ead invariabiy to a lifetime of perennial mal 
1, +, n+ tha, ‘ ; + ah] , ° aoe 

Ga justme , they are Inestimabiy more ser1ous 
in most cases than are the maladjustments and 
inade quacie ot maturity. The seeds oft wrong 
ye ] ; yet ] at¢sturrrl ] + +} ar 
or distorted attitudes and mind-sets that are 
own in ehildhood fructifv, within the next 
, , : , . 
decade or two, on the one hand in our neuroties, 


our shirkers and idle 


s, our social butterflies, our 


vamblers and profligates and ne’er-do-wells, and 


on the other hand in our national crop of law- 


racketeers, criminals, pros- 


Much if not 


breakers, gangsters, 
; and the m« ntally derang d. 


] 


most of the staggering social loss attendant 
upon the dereliction of these people might have 


had 


were vet of 


been there been available for 


them 


prevente d 


while they tender years some 
adequate system of child guidance. 

Within the juvenile range of the maladjusted 
fall all those children whose personalities have 
ntered 


thwarting, rebuff, insecurity, belit- 


encotl 


tlement or overpowering discouragement from 
whose malign and poisoned influence they have 
Prominent 


been unable to extricate themselves. 


among these types 1s the so-called “pr »blem”’ 
child who by reason of some insuperable inner 
urge or some equally insuperable environmental 
compulsion, has eon- 
that 


conflict with parent, teacher, mate, gang or with 


' 
exampie, suggestion or 


structed certain reaction patterns are in 


society itself. In the broad ranks of the “prob- 
lem” children are found the lazy, the disobedi- 
ent, the dishonest, the wayward, the “bad,” the 
over-emotional, the ineorrigible and all others 
strikingly 
accepted and expected conduct of children. 


le also among their 


who depart from the universally 
Maladjusted children inelu 


numbers the over-age boy, who is foreed to 


] 
} 


spend more years in the schoolroom than his 
swifter fellows, and who in consequence devel- 
ops bitterness and rebellion of spirit; the school 
“failure,” who may represent quite as likely the 
end-product of an_ ineffectual educational 
machine that has disregarded his bents, interests 
and individuality, in its blind output of a mass 
product, as it does defective raw material intro- 
duced into the hopper at the outset; the nervous 
child, whose home atmosphere may be suffi- 


ciently irritating or disquieting to make over 
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an otherwise stable personality into an ex- 
tremely unstable one; the definitely delinquent 
child, whose erimes are but an expression of the 
molding forees that press upon him, rather than 
the evil machination of an evil purpose within 
him; and a host of other boys and girls who 
look out upon life as through a glass darkly. 

The world has yet a long way to go before 
we shall have any very adequate understanding 
of the conduct and the motives of human beings. 
Still, we are moving slowly but surely forward 
to the conquest of these perplexing mysteries 
One of the best and most encouraging evidences 
of this sure social progression is to be found 
in the cireumstance that we have made real 
beginnings in the field of mental hygiene. 

The mental hygienist is concerned with the 
prevention, in children and in adults, of those 
forms of personal maladjustment and instability 
With 
the psychiatrist, he is devoted to the task ot 


that: we have referred to briefly above. 


reclaiming those who are struggling against 
such sapping and undermining forees within 
themselves and their environments as tend to 
sunder and perhaps destroy personality in all 
its normal integrations, and of guiding other 
wisely away from these and other mentally dis 
unifying agencies. 

In the mental hospitals, the mental hygienist’s 
skill is directed into the discovery and the 
manipulation of therapeutic and hygienie forees 
that will bring peace and unity back into sadl) 
disunified lives. In the clinie and the hospital 
and the consultation-room, he is helping harassed 
In the 


court-room and the reformatory and the peni- 


people to find steadiness and calm. 
tentiary, he is striving to find out deep-lying 
motives and drives that lead to crime and delin 
quency, and at the same time to convince jurors 
and judges and wardens, as well as the public 
at large, that those who get in the toils of the 
law are only in part responsible for their deeds, 
and hence only in part guilty for their mis- 
doings. In the juvenile courts, through whose 
doors no fewer than 200,000 children pass an 
nually in this country, he is struggling to 
analyze causes, discover motives, train probation 
officers and judges in the new evangel, arotse 
negligent and indifferent parents to théir co- 
responsibility for juvenile waywardneSs, and in 


general set in operation such view-points and 
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wehinery as will permit another chance for the 
ung delinquent, under happier guidance and 
ippier auspices than possibly he has ever 
ywn in his previous life experience. 
In the ehild-guidanece clinic, he is working 
shoulder to shoulder with distracted and bafiled 
varents whose children present potential prob 
ms of behavior and of conduct that quite ob- 
iously will lead to grave consequences later on. 
In t 


arge publie school systems, he is measuring and 


1e guidance departments connected with our 


valuating the traits of hordes of pubescent boys 
nd girls in an endeavor to find out individual 
ents, abilities and qualifications that will enable 


m to wisely in their choice of 


eation, thus contributing tremendously to the 
of that 
ocational tragedies: the helpless and hopeless 


soft 
Lisiil 


counsel them 


revention most disintegrating of all 


in the occupational world. In the school- 
oom, he is preaching a new gospel of education 
wherein children shall be guided into the devel- 
pment of sound and healthful attitudes toward 
their fellows, toward the work which they will 
one day do in the world, toward the peoples of 
other lands and toward every potential human 
elationship whieh they will shortly be ealled 
upon to face. 

In brief, the mental hygienist is contributing 


a new integrative force to the building of our 
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social structure. The science of mental hygier 


} 


is undertaking a new and higher 


torm of humai 
engineering. Its tenets are rooted in ineontro 
Its 


purposes are to help people to realize the largest 


vertibly secure psychological foundations. 


possible measure of returns at every level upon 
the investment of 


of life. 


their personalities in the game 
Its faith is that, by wise guidanee, much 
of the unhappiness, discord and ineffectivenes: 
can be subtracted from the totality of human 


experience, and that life for every individual 


ean be made inestimably more intriguing and 
more essentially satisfying. To the consumma 
tion of these purposes and to the propagation 
of this faith, mental hygienists and psychiatrists 
are whole-heartedly committed. 

There are few fields of human service where 
the opportunities for competent workers 
more challenging, and where the benefits ren 


are 


dered are more gratifying than this still largely 
The 


author of this article reeommends it warmly to 


uneultivated field of human engineering. 


any sympathetic and otherwise eligible young 


man or woman who cherishes the ambition of 


putting his or her life at work in the name of a 
needy and a seeking humanity. 
LAWRENCE Avaustus <A\ 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ERILI 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


QUOTATIONS 


MILITARY TRAINING AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA‘! - 

On June 18, 1934, the regents, by a vote of 
six to five, voted to discontinue the compulsory 
feature of military training at the University 
of Minnesota. Military training became a part 
of the curriculum of the university when the 
Legislature accepted the provisions of the Mor- 
rill Act. 


Section 4, which reads as follows: 


The pertinent provision is given in 


And be it further enacted, That all de 
rived from the sale of the lands aforesaid by the 
States to which the lands are apportioned, and 
from the sales of land seript hereinbefore provided 
for, shall be invested in stocks of the United States, 


r of 1 


of the States, or some other safe stocks, yield- 


moneys 


1 From the biennial report of President Lotus D, 
Coffman to the regents of the University of Minne- 


sota. 


eentu 
the 


constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 


ing not less than five per 
of 


n upon the par value 
; and that 


said stocks moneys so invested 


ess 
shall 
which shall remain forever undiminished (except so 


far as may be provided in section fifth of this 


act 


hich shall be inviolably appré 
priated, by each State take 

this act, to the endowment, support, 
and maintenance of at 


and the interest of w 


which may the claim 


and benefit of 


} 


least one college where the 


leading object shall be, without exeluding other 


scientific and classical studies, and ineluding mil 


tary tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanie arts, 
in such manner as the legislatures of the States may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the lib 
eral and practical education of the industria 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in 


life, 


Instruction in “military tacties” has been com- 


pulsory from the beginning. 
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When Congress passed the National Defense 
Act on June 3, 1916, and amended it on June 5, 
1920, it made provision for the establishment of 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units at the 
land-grant colleges. Students who passed satis- 
factorily the basie course in military training 
thus became eligible for advanced work in one 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps units. 

The University of Minnesota has had medical, 
dental, infantry, coast artillery and signal corps 
units. Students in these units received a sti- 
pend from the Federal Government and were 
eligible to commissions as reserve officers upon 
the satisfactory completion of the course in 
which they were registered, 

In both of these ways, one by accepting the 
provisions of the Morrill Act, and the other by 
adopting the provisions of the National De- 
fense Act, the state and the university have been 
contributing to the programs of national de- 
tense. 


THe LeGau Status or DrILu 


In recent years the question has been raised 
from time to time as to whether it is necessary 
for land-grant colleges to make military train- 
ing compulsory. William D. Mitchell, attorney- 
general of the United States, declared on June 
20, 1930: 


I, therefore, advise you that you are justified in 
considering that an agricultural college which offers 
a proper, substantial course in military tactics com- 
plies sufficiently with the requirements as to mili- 
tary tactics in the Act of July 2, 1862, and the 
other Acts above mentioned, even though the stu- 
dents at that institution are not compelled to take 


that course. 


The question has never been tested in the courts. 
The only question that has been tested is 
whether a conscientious objector must be ex- 
eused from military training in land-grant col- 
leges that require it. A conscientious objector 
at the University of Maryland declined to take 
military training. The university dismissed 
him. He sued the university. The courts took 
the position that a conscientious objector has no 
right or liberties, so far as national defense is 
concerned, that other persons do not have. They 
insisted that since every one enjoys the protec- 
tion of his country, he must be willing to sup- 
port his country. They denied the student the 
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right to return to the university. A similar de- 
cision has been handed down in California, so 
I am informed. 

The Morrill Act provided for the establish 
ment of land-grant colleges. It requires then 
to offer instruction in agriculture, mechanie arts 
and military taecties. It made grants of land to 
the states to maintain or to assist in maintain- 
ing the land-grant ecolleges—the University of 
Minnesota received the sixteenth and thirty 
sixth section of each township. This land 
amounted to 155,074 aeres (State Auditor’s Re 
port for 1931-32). All of it except 14,233 
aeres has been sold. The money derived from 
the sale of lands, iron royalties, ete., amounts to 
$3,292,282.02 and is a part of the permanent 
university fund. 

In addition to the land grants, Congress ap 
propriated $25,000 known as the Morrill Land 
Grant, later supplemented under the Nelson 
amendment with an additional $25,000 per year. 
Since then it has made other appropriations to 
the land-grant colleges of the country. The 
sum which the University of Minnesota receives 
as a land-grant institution is $346,279.22 per 


vear. 
THe REASONS FoR MILITARY TRAINING 


Military training has existed in the land-grant 
colleges of the country all these years for two 
reasons: (1) that it contributes to national de 
fense by training leaders who may serve the 
country in time of need; and (2) that it has 
distinet educational values. <A letter which I re- 
ceived not long ago reveals one of the current 
misconceptions about military training. It 
reads: “Military training is no required part 
of a liberal, scientific, or professional education 
according to American standards.” This is true. 
Military training was not introduced into the 
universities on the assumption that it con- 
tributes to education along any of these lines. 
That it has definite educational values is testi- 
fied by a random sampling of the men students 
in classes from 1915 to 1933 at the university. 
These values, of course, are not the same as the 
values one would derive from a liberal arts 
course or a technical course or a professional 
course, but they are none the less real for that 
reason. 

As to whether there is a public need for mili- 
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training seems to be the question upon 
If there 


need for society to provide for its protee- 


‘+h there is a difference of opinion. 


its security and its development, it has the 
to determine through what institutions it 
make provision for these things. 
\lost of the arguments that are advanced for 
against compulsory military training are 
perticial and specious. Frequently they are 
more than expressions of emotion or of 
p-seated biases. One is that military educa- 
should be abandoned because it develops 
‘ spirit of militarism. When one recalls that 
pulsory chapel was abolished because its 
es maintained that it failed to develop the 
of religion, he can not fail to note that 
e compulsory argument is used to suit our 
ejudices. The argument that the compulsory 
ture should be abandoned because it inter- 
res with the freedom of the students is, like- 
se, weak. 
r, is not an inherent right of the students; it 


Higher education, we must remem- 


gift of the people, who are entitled to set 
Still 


iin, it is elaimed that the compulsory fea- 


ch conditions upon it as they think best. 


ives are incompatible with modern edueational 
It is true that there is less prescription 
education than there was a few years ago; 


deals. 


ut it has not all been removed, nor ean it all 
v removed. Another argument sometimes ad- 

need is that the military men assigned to the 
iniversities are not of the caliber they should 
[ can testify that Minnesota has been for- 
tunate in the quality of the men assigned to 


irect her military training. 

What one’s personal views are as to whether 
there should be military training at the land- 
rant colleges of the country should not deter- 
So far 
as | am personally concerned, I have looked for- 


iine the policies of those institutions. 


ard to the time when none of it would be re- 
I abhor war and will go to 
shall 


quired anywhere. 
uy reasonable length to prevent it. I 
end my support to every movement that will 
ontribute to the establishment and maintenance 
t peace. I deplore forms of excessive emotion 
nd of super-patriotism which lead to war. 
And yet if an enemy were to threaten the 
sanctity of my home, the honor and good name 
of my state, the integrity and perpetuity of my 
country, I would do everything in my power to 
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protect my children, to defend my family and to 
maintain my state and my country. The aboli 
tion of war does not rest with any one nation. 
It ealls for international action. We have made 
altogether too little progress in developing sen 


We 


of the League of Nations nor of the 


members 
World 
We have just let a contract for twenty 
We 


active war of economic nationalism. 


timent favoring peace. are not 
Court. 
one new battleships. are engaged in an 
deep regret that I note these things. 

The presence of compulsory military training 
in the land-grant colleges should be decided, not 
on the basis of its educational value, concerning 
which there is no question, but on the basis ot 
whether a social need for it exists, whether there 
is publie sanction that justifies it. In the 
opinion of a majority of the Board of Regents 


this sanction no longer exists. 


THE PRESENT Stratus or DRILL 
AT MINNESOTA 

As this statement is written, it is clear that a 
number of new problems will arise out of the 
situation. The War Department is under no 
obligation to maintain any military work at any 
land-grant university. The responsibility of 
maintaining this work resides with the univer- 
sities themselves. The Federal Government has, 
however, maintained the work at the land-grant 
institutions as a part of its program in earry- 
ing out the provisions of the National Defense 
Act. 

The War Department has informed the uni 
versity that it will fulfil its obligations to the 
students who are already registered in the Re 
serve Officers Training Corps units; that it will 
discontinue at once the basie work in infantry; 
that it will 
coast artillery corps units, provided the work 


continue work in the signal and 
receives credit and is supported by the univer 
sity as adequately as it supports the other de 
partments of the university. 

Last year there were 1,770 students in in- 
fantry, 467 in coast artillery and 116 in signal 
The War 
means that military work will be denied stu 


corps. action of the Department 
dents who desire work in infantry and that it 
will be available only for students who elect 
Only 


students with a knowledge of trigonometry and 


coast artillery and signal corps work. 


some technological background will be compe- 
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tent to select it. 
Corps had enrolments as follows: 118 of the 


The Reserve Officers Training 


1,770 students in infantry; 130 of the 467 stu- 
dents in coast artillery, and 31 of the 116 stu- 
dents in the signal corps. 

The War Department has allowed $9 per year 
to the university for the purchase of uniforms 
for basie students (freshmen and sophomores). 
The university has purchased the uniforms by 
contract and has issued them to students, who 
were privileged to wear them at any time. In 
the advanced corps (juniors and seniors who 
eleet to continue the course for an additional 
two years for a reserve commission) there has 
been a cash allowance, for two years at the 
present rate, varying from $166 to $175 per 
student in addition to the uniform. 

The action of the regents in discontinuing the 
compulsory feature and the action of the War 
Department in withdrawing all work and all 
support except tor the two Reserve Officers 
Corps units, coast artillery and signal corps, 
will naturally raise the question as to whether 
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the university is complying with the Morrill 
Act. To comply with the Morrill Act, is it 
necessary for the university to make training in 
“military tactics” equally available to every 
male student? If so, must it supply the person- 
nel and equipment for the work? If it fails to 
do this, is it entitled to federal funds granted 
by the Morrill Act and to other funds appro- 
priated by Congress to land-grant colleges? If 
a land-grant institution fails or refuses to ae- 
cept the provisions of the land-grant and 
national defense acts, then the War Department 
is clearly not obligated to try to maintain mili- 
tary work at that institution. The federal au- 
thority who would be called upon to determine 
whether a land-grant institution is maintaining 
an adequate and proper course of military work 
and is therefore entitled to receive federal funds 
appropriated to land-grant colleges, would be 
the Secretary of the Interior. The obligation to 
meet the conditions of the Morrill Act rests 
upon the colleges themselves, not upon the War 
Department. 


REPORTS 


A NEW DICTIONARY FOR CHILDREN 

PROFESSOR E}!pwWARD LEE THORNDIKE, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has announced 
the completion of a new dictionary for school 
children, based on scientifie principles of peda- 
gogy, which represents the culmination of 
twenty-seven vears of study and research. More 
than ten million words were scrutinized under 
his direction in the compilation of the new die- 
tionary, which contains 25,000 words that chil- 
dren between the ages of 10 and 15 meet most 
commonly, defined in terms these children can 
understand. This monumental work has been 
deseribed by psychologists as a “revolutionary 
milestone” in the progress of elementary edu- 
eation. It is expected to do for word-knowledge 
what Dr. Thorndike’s experiments have done in 
the fields of arithmetic, spelling, reading and 
other subjects. 

In explaining the purpose behind this new 
dictionary, Dr. Thorndike stated that the old 
idea in putting out dictionaries was to make 
them a “museum of words.” Many of these 
words were entirely useless as far as students 
were concerned, and their definitions utterly 


confusing. Many of the definitions, he points 
out, can not be understood by children of the 
elementary level. Instead of being an aid to 
them, the school dictionaries used in the ele- 
mentary grades to-day are in some respects ac- 
tually harmful. A child is conditioned against 
dictionaries because of the tedious route he must 
take to find the meaning of a word. 

It was this problem that attracted Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s attention in 1907, and since then he has 
conducted many experiments on the understand- 
ing of words. Each one of the 25,000 words in 
the new dictionary has been treated as an in- 
dividual problem. According to Dr. Thorndike: 


School dictionaries are in some respects greater 
sinners against psychology and pedagogy than any 
other instruments of instruction. Their improve- 
ment should be one main task of educational sci- 
ence. Yet they have been almost unnoticed by all 
the educational reformers of the century past. 

The so-called child study movement which 
studied the concrete details of child life, with a 
view to fitting education to the natures and needs 
and interests of children, criticized and sought to 
change school materials and methods in hundreds 
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iys, but seems never to have inquired con- 


g how well school dictionaries were adapted 


r Y 


ildren’s minds. 


recent studies which emphasize the psy 
ry of learning have established facts and 


ples which are changing teaching and text- 
-s in reading, arithmetic and spelling in funda- 
ntal ways, but so far they have neglected the 


used text-book of word knowledge. 


] 
ne ideal 


dictionary for a young learner is a 
k which will help him learn the meaning of 
word that he needs to understand, the spell- 
any word that he needs to write, and the 
inciation of he to 
ik, Dr. Thorndike A dictionary 
iid give the pupil the help that he needs 


any word that needs 


states. 


n he needs it, with a minimum of eye-strain 


fatigue. 


To make a dictionary that comes 





ideal requires not only adequate 


viedge of the English language, but also 


ert scientific knowledge of children’s minds 
of their needs in reading, hearing and 

o words. 

“We have not been satisfied to abbreviate and 
lapt definitions made originally for adults, 

nd for adults of much ability and knowledge,” 

“Definitions are not 


Dr. Thorndike declares. 


ke clothes that ean be cut down and made to 
What has a clear and correct meaning to 
well-informed adult may confuse and mislead 


child. 


to meet the needs of children.” 


We therefore frame our definitions di- 


Dr. 


ng illustrative sentences containing the word 


Thorndike stresses the importance of 
be defined, and in using pictures “when pic- 
‘es can teach the child what he needs to know 
ter than words ean.” The old dictionary, he 
ys, is like a stamp colleetor’s album in which 
s many stamps as possible are jammed between 
e covers. Similarly, dictionaries have prided 
emselves on including thousands of new words, 
iny of them absolutely valueless to the person 
sing the dictionary. 

In the matter of defining words Dr. Thorn- 
ke’s which is ealled the 


new dictionary, 


“Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary” and is 


the old. 
in the ordinary school dictionary as 
‘orm supplying the first and third 


iblished Seott 
ows its most radical point of departure from 


by Foresman and Company, 
The simple word “was” is described 
“a verb 


persons 
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singular of the verb be, in the indicative mood, 
If a child 
looking it up in 


preterit (imperfect) tense.” didn’t 


know what “was” meant before 
the dictionary, he would not be any more en 


Dr. Thorndike’s 


“Once 


lightened after this definition. 
definition for the word “was” is listed as: 
there was a king. I was late to school yester 
The candy was eaten.” His further com 


“As 


cerned, you really don’t 


aay. 
as the definition is con 
the 
By the time a child is 


is that: far 


ment 
need word. ‘was’ 
in the dictionary at all. 
old enough to use a dictionary, he will know the 


But I 


merely to give a child, who may be uncertain 


meaning of this word. have ineluded it 
about the spelling, its correct form.” 

Other words show even a greater lack of s¢i- 
entifie, pedagogic or psychological knowledge on 
the part of the school dictionary makers, Dr. 
Thorndike asserts. The word “kangaroo,” which 
is deseribed as “ta herbivorous leaping marsupial 
mammal of Australia and adjacent islands,” is 
pictured by him as “an animal that lives in 
It 
strong hind legs which give it great leaping 


Australia. has small forelegs and very 


power.” He continues: 

The modifications which are needed in adapting 
the all of 
expansion by repetition, illustration and the re- 


treatment to children are in the way 
and 
the 
Consider the follow 
bat 
tlement—an indented parapet surmounting a wall. 
find: 


to bend out by indenture or contact. 


placement of unintelligible characterizations 
definitions by simple eases of actual use where 
context teaches the meaning. 


the common school dictionary has: 


ng case: 


If we turn to indented, we indent—to notch; 


If we turn to parapet, we find: parapet—wall or 
attack ; 
work; low wall protecting the edge of a bridge. 
If to 


rise above or higher than; 


rampart covering soldiers from breast- 


—to 


we turn surmount, we find: surmount 
to surpass; to subdue. 
The pupil probably would be so discouraged by the 
unintelligible indented parapet surmounting a wall 
that he would give up the chase. 

Why do we have this cryptic definition when a 
picture of a battlement is so much the better way 
to child what the This is 


typical of the errors which the scholar makes in 


teach a word means. 


presenting facts to children. He does not fully 
consider the mind of the learner or the response 


have 


If he had, he would 
used the picture rather than any of the obscure 


he wishes to produce. 


definitions which do not define. 
Idealiy the discussion of any word should be in 
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terms which the pupil who seeks the meaning of 
that knows. In the discussion of any word we can 
try to use only words which are more likely to be 
known than the word itself. For example, a word 
in the tenth thousand of the Thorndike list should 
be defined by words in the first nine thousand. 
The operation of this one principle would add enor- 
mously to the value of school dictionaries. It 
would put an end to a large portion of the diffi- 
culties which now baffle children and discourage 
their use of a dictionary. 

Abolition of definitions in a circle should be 


made mandatory for all school dictionaries. For 


example, fatigue is defined as ‘‘labor, toil, weari- 
ness.’’ On looking for labor we find ‘‘ work, toil, 
labor with pain and fatigue.’’ Turning to toil ww 
find ‘‘labor with pain and fatigue.’’ On looking 
for weariness we find it is not listed. Animosity, 
hostility, rancor, enmity and malignity define o 
another until an ordinary pupil would give up t! 
chase and a conscientious pupil might well weep. 
If a definition of a word can not be given sa\ 
in words which the inquirer will probably not 
know, it is far better not to give a definition, but 
to make the necessary effort to devise illustratiy, 
sentences which will reveal the meaning. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON LONG-TIME EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING 

EDUCATIONAL representatives from 41 states, 
Alaska and the District of Columbia gathered 
in the directors’ room of the National Eduea- 
tion Association on December 11, 12 and 13, to 
participate in a conference on long-time educa- 
tional planning ealled by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergeney in Edueation. The meeting 
was an important one in the career of the ecom- 
mission as it shifts its emphasis from the prob- 
lems of financing schools to those having to do 
with the educational program itelf. Present at 
the meeting were secretaries and presidents of 
state education associations, state superinten- 
dents of schools and members of their staffs, 
together with representatives of schoo] adminis- 
tration and classroom instruction. 

A feature of the three-day meeting was a re- 
port from nine states on educational planning 
already underway, including recent progressive 
school legislation, and current improvements in 
school administration, organization, instruction 
and finance. The delegates learned of such 
projects as the rural youth survey, the prepa- 
ration of a unified financial accounting system 
and a teaching personnel study in Iowa; pro- 
posed constitutional amendments in Louisiana 
looking toward an accurate school census, sound 


budgetary procedure and more adequate plans 
for school supervision; the organization of a 
long-time planning board in Tennessee com- 
posed partly of laymen and partly of mem- 
bers of the teaching profession; the results at- 
tained up-to-date by the two-year-old Kentucky 


Educational Commission and the new scho 
code adopted by the General Assembly of that 
state; the revision of state aid methods in Wes! 
Virginia and the new sources of revenue tapped 
there; and the significant program of character 
edueation now being earried out in the District 
of Columbia under the direction of Superinten 
dent Frank W. Ballou and Director Berti 
Backus. 

The conference opened with an address }y 
U. S. Commissioner of Education J. W. Stude 
baker, who suggested as one of the first steps 
in long-time educational planning a nation-wide 
school-building program. Advocating financia! 
assistance from the Federal Government in this 
building project, Commissioner Studebaker esti 
mated that “out of a public works program 
running into billions, there ought to be appro 
priated and allotted next year in the neighbor- 
hood of $500,000,000 which of course would not 
be spent next year but over a two to four year 
period—an average of $125,000,000 perhaps for 
the four years.” 

Dr. Studebaker emphasized the need for ob- 
jective surveys of educational needs and the 
provisions already in existence to meet them, in 
advance of any extensive school-building pro- 
gram. He proposed the employment of “white 
collar workers” on relief in carrying out these 
surveys. 

Summarizing pro and con discussions of per- 
manent federal aid to schools, Dr. Studebaker 
reemphasized the fact that difference of opinion 
existed chiefly over the question of whether 
federal control should follow federal money, 














essing his own view that “if we put our 
ds together as scientific workers in the field 
education we ean find satisfactory solutions 
these problems.” 
{n address by State 
ools Charles A. Lee, of Missouri, reporting 
the United 
States was a feature of the opening program. 
rom a study in which 47 of the 48 states had 
articipated, Mr. Lee made the point that the 
ergency in education was not as critical as it 
still 


Superintendent of 


iueational conditions throughout 


d been, yet threatened edueational ad- 
ance. 

While he 
aintain teachers’ salary standards, at least 
continued decline. In 


found that there is a tendency to 


ee states indicate a 
states there are some teachers who will re- 
eive a salary of between $200 and $300 for 
» current year. In 30 states, Mr. Lee found 
teachers would receive an annual salary 


f less than $500. In 37 states, teachers’ sal- 
ies are still below those of five years ago, yet 
hree states report higher salaries than they were 
iying their teachers five years ago. 

Progress in teacher preparation has gone on 
ace in spite of declining rewards for service. 
‘hirty-one state superintendents indicate that 


achers’ qualifications meet a higher standard 
year than last. Forty-one states report 
‘tter qualified teachers to-day than they had 


ve Years ago. 

A reflection of returning financial prosperity 
indicated in the faet that schools of twenty 
tates have a better outlook for local support 
this year than last. Twenty states expect their 
tax collections to net a larger percentage this 
‘ar than last. Eleven states estimate that the 
percentage will be less, and thirteen think the 
proportion would be just about the same as last 
year. In at least eighteen states financial plans 
for this year have been made on the basis of 


J 


larger federal aid than was granted last year. 

The eurriculum, the length of school term, the 
morale of teachers and general school services 
all seem to be more stable and more adequate 
this year than they have been at any time since 
the economie erash, according to Mr. Lee’s 
study. 

President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who addressed the conference 
on the place of higher education in educational 
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planning, pointed out the handicaps under 
which the higher institutions now labor beeause 
so many specialized workers have left their 
faculties for state and federal offices. 


It has difficult for universities to 


carry on satisfactorily beeause so many members 


been very 
of their staffs have been called into the public 
service. They have been asked to administer the 
AAA, the NRA, the wheat reduction acreage pro 
grams, the corn hog programs and to give advice 
on all sorts of matters of public interest. This has 
been so to such an extent that the intellectual life 
in our universities is in danger of being viti 
Caer 

I believe that our universities should not allow 
themselves to be diverted from their main task. I 
think they have a heavy responsibility to provide 
for training of men and women who are to assume 
important positions in our professional and polit 
ical life of tomorrow. It will be an easy thing for 
them to be carried away by the problems of the 
moment and to lose sight of their main job and 


responsibility. 


President Coffman emphasized the point that 
look 


concerning 


the universities’ outlook was the “long 
| that 


al they should be 
themselves as they have in the past with the 


read” and 
laying of foundations for the solution of prob 
lems and questions that may have to be solved 
in the next generation. “They should not be 
satisfied purely with emergency measures and 
They 


regeneration 


with the spending of money for relief. 


should undertake a program of 
which will mean a new development in the long 
run in our country. The first responsibility of 
the university,” said Dr. Coffman, “is to remain 
true to university purposes and ideals, and they 
must be as free as it is humanly possible for 
Their 


second responsibility is to carry on research 


them to be free in conducting their work. 
needed in the rebuilding of American life.” 

Chairman John K. Norton, of the Joint Com- 
mission, outlined the work to be undertaken by 
the conference under the following heads: (1) 
Machinery for the program of state educational 
planning and the relation of the educational 
program to planning in other areas; (2) Im- 
proving the school program through educational 
planning; (3) Essentials of state school finance 
legislation; (4) Essentials of state school non- 
financial legislation. 

3ertram E. Packard, state commissioner of 
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education for Maine, presided over the eom- 
mittee which devoted its efforts to state plan- 


ning. Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chicago teacher, 
was its secretary. <A. L. Threlkeld, Denver 


school superintendent, headed the committee for 
the improvement of the school program; Secre- 
J. P. Coates, of the North Carolina Edu- 
Frank L. 
Grove, secretary of the Alabama Education As- 
finance 


tary 
eation Association, was its secretary. 
sociation, led the committee on state 
legislation, and Arvie Eldred, president of the 
National State 
The ecom- 


Association of Secretaries of 
Teachers Associations, was secretary. 
mittee devoted to non-financial legislation aeted 
James N, 
superintendent of publie instruction in Penn- 
sylvania; J. H. Hickman, secretary of the West 


Virginia Education Association, was its seere- 


under the direction of Rule, state 


tary. Summarizers of committee reports  in- 
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cluded James B. Edmonson, dean of the schov 
of education of the Uniyersity of Michigan; 
Blanche M. McCarthy, field secretary of th 
Alfred |), 
Simpson, assistant state commissioner of edu- 
cation in New York; and Payson Smith, state 


Wisconsin Teachers Association; 


edueation in Massachusetts. 


Charles A. Bowers, secretary of the Nebrask: 


commissioner of 


State Teachers Association, and Jule B. War- 
ren, secretary of the North Carolina Edueation 
Association, were in charge of the committee 
on follow-up, to present the reports of the gen- 
eral conference to those who are in charge o! 
educational planning in the respective states. 
Complete reports of the conference com 
mittees will be available from the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Edueation early 
in January. 
BELMONT FARLEY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 
ADMINISTERED BY SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
THE Division of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Professor Frank Myers, director, with the 
cooperation of the School of Extension Teaeh- 


Extension 


ing and Adult Edueation, Syracuse University, 
Professor Walter Morton, director, organized 
and adminisiered during the academic year, 
1933 These were 
financed by the TERA, although during a short 
period of their activity the CWA provided the 


1934, six collegiate centers. 


funds. 

The staffs consisted entirely of college or uni- 
versity graduates who had majored in the sub- 
jects which they taught. In instances 
these people held advanced degrees. In general, 


many 


each instruetor was limited to a single subject. 

The student body was composed of young 
men and women, eligible to enter the State Col- 
lege of Forestry, who desired to continue their 
education beyond the high-school stage. As a 
rule they lacked the necessary financial assist- 
ance to continue their studies on the campus of 
a college or university. These centers thus af- 
forded them an opportunity to pursue studies 


in their home communities. 


The courses offered in the centers at Syracuse, 
Rochester, Newark, Auburn, Cortland and Litt): 
Falls were outlined by members of the facut 
of Syracuse University. The Division of Higher 
Education of the New York State Department 
of Education approved the outlines and the gen 
eral plan of administration. The final examina 
tions were also prepared and scored by members 
of the same faculty. Every precaution was thus 
taken to insure work of the highest quality. 

During the second semester of the academic 
year 1933-1934 the instructor of psychology in 
each center administered Form 17 of the Ohio 
State University Psychological Examination. 
The papers were scored at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, and the reports to the 
individual centers were compiled at the Bureau 
of Edueational Research, School of Edueation, 
Syracuse University, which had general charge 
of the administering of the examination in al! 
centers. 

A total of 464 took the examination, distrib 
uted as follows: Auburn, 34; Cortland, 35; 
Little Falls, 42; Newark, 54; Rochester, 172; 
Syracuse, 127. 

Table I shows the results by centers compared 
with the norms for the Syracuse University 
first-year class entering in September, 1933, and 
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TABLE I 


POINT SCORES OF COLLEGIATE CENTER 
ON THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION COMPARED WITH SyYRACUSI 
UNIVERSITY AND O.C.A. NORMS 
ntiles 10 0) 95 30 4() 50 60 70 75 8 aK 
Norms 70 82 88 94 102 112 121 132 1S { 162 
C.A. Norms 51 62 66 71 8() 88 99 110 118 127 148 
A 72 94 9 98 | 127 134 139 143 144 164 
B 73 78 81 86 &9 97 98 110 115 117 148 
C S4 89 94 100 119 133 ats) 164 69 76 185 
D 76 86 QO] 96 107 113 130 143 1S 155 169 
E 79 94 98 101 107 112 23 132 142 1 164 
] 75 87 9] 94 102 116 126 139 147 155 7 
site 77 89 93 98 105 115 126 137 15 154 17 
‘able I is interpreted as follows: 90 per cent. of Syracuse University students taking Form 17 « 
Ohio State University Psychological Examination equa led or exceeded a point score of 70; & 
ent. equalled or exceeded a point score of 82; 75 per cent. equalled or exceeded a point score of 
per cent. equalled or exceeded a point score of 112; and 25 per cent. equalled or exceeded 
nt score of 138. Likewise of those whose scores were used in establishing the O.C.A. norms, 90 pet 


sualled or exceeded a point seore of 51, ete. 


ore of 72, which is higher than the Syracuse 


8) per nt. 


data are interpreted similarly. 


e norms of the Ohio College Association based 
more than 30,000 individual test scores. <A 
of eomposite scores has also been prepared 
the six groups. (For obvious reasons the 

ters are indicated by letters.) 

These data show that every center except one 
xeeeded the Ohio College Association norms at 
every decile point, and that center fell below at 
nly three points. In a very large number of 

tanees the collegiate centers exceeded the 

Syracuse University norms. This fact is inter- 

esting when one considers that the Syracuse 

zroup is relatively highly selected, as is shown 

y a comparison of the Syracuse University 
orms with the Ohio College Association norms. 
The composite scores of the six groups taken 

together exceed at every point not only the Ohio 

College Association norms, but also the Syra- 

euse University norms as well. Apparently the 

it body of the collegiate centers considered 
as a whole is composed of a superior type of 
student. The state and federal government are 
rendering these young people a great service in 
making available for them the opportunities 
offered by these centers. 

In addition to the collegiate centers under the 


of that group equalled or exceeded a po 


In the group 90 per cent. equalled or exceeded a 
norm or the O.C.A, 
nt of 94, 


Likewise, 


The 


norm for that group 


score again excelling the norms. 


TERA, the School of 
Adult 
been condueting during the past two years a 
of 


and 


Extension Teaching and 


Edueation of Syracuse University has 


loeated in 
by 


following statement 


undergraduate centers 


in the 


number 


cities villages territory served 
Syracuse University. 
quoted from the current bulletin of the Schoo 
of Adult 


hese cent 


Extension Teaching and Edueation 


will explain the nature of t ers. 


The School of Extension Teaching and Adult 
Education, temporarily and in order to meet a 
present emergency only, provides in its program 
for undergraduate centers, a series of courses 


which will give the student an opportunity to tak 


lower division college courses at these temporary 
centers. 


The 


various 


follows: lower divi 


at the 
centers under the supervision of the 


The plan briefly is as 


sion courses are given extension 
local higl 
school, the classes being held during the day and 


The 


of Extension Teaching sends to these centers the 


composed of high school graduates. School 


same instructors who give the work on the campus 


at Syracuse University. ~The credit received will 


be ‘‘extension ecredit,’’ acceptable for an under 
graduate degree, up to and including a maximum 


of ninety hours of work. The last year in any 
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four year course must be taken in residence, hence The “number taking the examination at each 
other required credits may be obtained through center was: Endicott, 25; Newburgh, 17: 
ese extenslo ce te 4 > Ta. 4 y 
th ‘tension centers. Poughkeepsie, 16; Rome, 9; Utica, 10; Water- 
All students who wish colleg redit, must ¢ - 9 
ll students who wish college credit, t com- town, 13; total, 90. 
ly with the regular admission requirements, and m > 
D. 6 i bide Table II shows the results of these centers 
t so | e matriculated at Syracuse Univer- . ‘ , é 
compared with the norms of the Syracuse Uni- 
sity M ulation is made through formal appli- , s A a @ 
: ; t vers y *st-vear 41ass > oy oO Qe 2m har 
lili tia Director of Admissions, Syracuse ersity first-year class entering 1n September, 
, : ; Q22 ,; : : , . . Lede 
Unive rsity, the student specifying that he wishes 1933, and the norms ot the Ohio College Asso- 


to take the work in the School of Extension Teach 


a 

The plan calls for the student to study under 
proper school supervision during the day time 
when the school is in regular session. The exten- 


A set of composite scores has also 
(For ob- 


indicated 


ciation. 
been prepared for the five groups. 
vious the centers are by 
letters. ) 


Table II shows that every center exceeded the 


reasons 


TABLE II 


POINT SCORES ON THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF First YEAR STUDENTS ATTENDING THE EXTENSION CENTERS MAIN- 
rAINED BY SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Percentiles 10 20) 25 30 40 50 60 70 75 80 90 
S.U. Norms 70 82 88 94 102 112 12] 132 138 144 162 
O.C.A. Norms 51 62 6« va 80 88 99 110 118 127 148 
Center G 85 9] 93 95 104 109 120 134 136 139 158 
Center H 98 101 120 139 143 151 155 158 174 190 195 
Center I 74 83 9 103 105 27 137 148 156 165 174 
Center J R8 90 93 95 105 120 122 136 136 137 143 
Center K 9 66 84 113 115 129 138 139 146 153 193 
Center L 71 77 89 100 103 108 122 131 146 161 177 
Composite 80 93 100 104 108 125 37 145 153 162 177 


Table II is interpreted in the same manner as 
sion work duplicates that given on the campus 
both in quantity and quality. The regular plan 
upon the campus requires that students meet in 
class session for a period of fifty minutes for each 
credit hour. In the case of courses receiving three 
hours credit, the class would meet three times a 
week, for fifty minutes. Each center 
course will be held once a week for two hours and 


extension 


a half consecutively. 


During the second semester of the academic 
year 1933-1934, Form 17 of the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination was administered to the 
first-year students attending the various centers. 
The papers were scored at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, and the reports to the 
individual centers were compiled at the Bureau 
of Edueational Researeh, School of Edueation, 
Syracuse University, which had general charge 
of the administering of the tests in all centers, 
assisted by Mr. Roland C. McKee, instructor in 


ssyehology at Svracuse University. 
Ps} g) b ; 


Table I. 


Ohio College Association norms at every decile 
point. In a surprisingly large number of in- 
stances these centers exceeded the Syracuse Uni- 
versity norms. 

The composite scores of the several groups 
taken as a whole exceeded at every decile point 
not only the Ohio College Association norms but 
also the Syracuse University norms as well. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the student 
body of these centers, considered as a whole, is 
a superior group. 

The psychological examination scores of the 
first-year students registered in twelve off-cam- 
pus centers conducted by the extension divisions 
of Syracuse University and the New York State 
College of Forestry show that these centers are 
patronized by a superior group of young people 
who would be unable to attend a college or uni- 
versity. 

Harry P,. Situ 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY . 





